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Biblical Lights 
anv Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, inci- 
dent and remarkable declarations taken from the 
Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, 
for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the 
family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little 
(author of “ Historical Lights,” etc.). 


Royal Svo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library 
Sheep, $5.00. 


** Biblical Lights and Side Lights’ is a specially 
useful book. It ranks next to a Concordance. 
Mr. Little’s work is a great success.”—Rev. C. 
Spurgeon. 

‘““We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 
thoroughly systematized. . Admirably arranged. 

Topics are taken from the domains of 
religion, philosophy, science, art, social life, 
and politics. . . . Has great walue for edu- 
cated persons in every calling.”—Natonal Bap- 
tist, Phila. 

‘«* Biblical Lights’ may be welcomed to a place 
among the very useful books which few can afford to 
put aside.’’—Presbylerian Review. 

** Will unquestionably prove a mine of information 
and of illustration.”’°— Observer, NV. Y. 
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. THE STARS . 
CONSTELLATIONS; 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib'e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


“All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellations.”— Pror. C. A. 
Younse, Princeton. . 

“TI have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.’ . . . Lheartily recommend it.”—Pror. 
8. P. Laneuey, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

**The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 
very much.”—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 


LATIN 
Hymn Writers 
anv Their Hymns. 


A Companion Volume to “English Hymns; Their 
Authors and History.” By the late Samur. W. 
Durrie._p, D.D. Edited and completed by Rev. R. 
E. Tuompson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
8vo, cloth. Over 500 pages. Price, $8.00, postage 
free. 


The first lines and titles of a large number of the 
Latin Hymns are given in their appropriate places, and 
some of the Hymns are printed in full with excellent 
English translations. 


It gives the personnel of the masters of Latin hymn 
writing, inclnding, naturally, their times and experi- 
ence, so far as to exhibit their character aud show the 
origin of their poetry. 


The bulk of the information gathered in ite pages 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing together 
what is otherwise widely scattered across the broad 
field of literature in several different languages. 


The Independent, New York, says: “It is a book 
which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to 
literary graces that were absent from all previous vol- 
umes upon bymnology.” 

The N. Y. Herald says: ‘* There is nothing pedantic 
or bookish about the text. Moved by the — of the 
hymns to know more about the writers, Mr. Duffield 
did much reading for his own information, and then 
offered every one the benefit of his work. No one who 
has sung or read the more prominent Latin hymns 
either in the originals or in translations, and perceiv 
their high quality, should fai] to read this book.” 





104 Sermons 104 


By T. De WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Substantially and Tastefully Bound in 
Cloth, 1 vol., 8vo. Price. $1.50, 
Postage Free. 





—ASK FOR — 


“The Brooklyn Tabernacle,” 


Which is the title of the book. 





Partial Contents.—Sermons to Lawyers; 
Sermon to Doctors; Sermon to Merchants; 
Ante-Mortem Religion; Anxiety; The Be- 
trothal; The Bible Right; the Bird Anthem; 
Business Life; Capital and Labor; Christian- 
ity as a Delusion; Church Attendance; Ser- 
mons to Clerks; The Three Crosses; Evolu- 
tion; Garrison Duty; Home; Horse and His 
Rider; The Last Judgment; Mending the 
Bible; Mightier Dead than Alive; Mormonism; 
Must the Chinese Go? The Nation Kneeling; 
The Newspaper; Veracity of the Scriptures; 
Sensitiveness of Christ; Shall We Know Each 
Other There? Shams in Religion; Blessing of 
Short Life; Stellar Beauty of Christ; Alexan- 
der Stephens; Sunset; Sympathy; Ministry 
of Tears; Sermon to Telegraph Operators; 
Sermon to the Theatrical Profession. 





Who wrote the hymns we love so well ? 
Consult 


ENGLISH HYMNS ; 
Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 





8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 





It cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 
1.500 hymns. Under each is given a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, circumstances attend- 
ing its composition, and incidents in connection with 
its use, Exhaustive indexes to authors, to first lines, 
and to topics, are appended. To Leaders of Praise- 
meetings, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, Pastors, 
and the general hymn-loving public, it will be found 
invaluable. The selection of hymns has been made 
with great care, and only well-authenticated incidents 
are given. American as well as English hymnology 
has been drawn upon. Honey has been gathered 
from the choicest fiowers of the garden. 





REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS : 


“Tt pleases me altogether. It is full of information, 
ranging from positive erudition down to racy anec- 
dote.'’— Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. 


“This is by far the most complete, accurate. and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan 
tic."— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, 





learning and faithful industry.—Z. C. Stedman. 








Historical Lights 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, I[lustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
the Family Library, as also for Conversationaliste, 
Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the Press, 
Lawyers, Students, and all who have occasion to use 
illustrations drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. 
Charles E. Little, author of “ Biblical Lights and 
Side-Lights."’ 

“These ‘ Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively 
from standard Histories and Biographies. They con- 
sist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents 
selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the 
Civilized Races of Antiquity, and the American and 
English people. The Subjects relate to Religious, 
Social, and Political Life, to Moral and Civil Govern- 
ment, etc. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work 

Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages. 

Prices, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage 

Free. 


PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WORK. 


It is unique in design—no other publication occupy- 
ing this field in literature. It meets a want common 
to the large class who desire ready access to historical 
precedents. examples, and incidents. It furnishes a 
mass of choice illustrations drawn from History, 


| which are immensely more valuable than statements, 
, anecdotes or incidents which cannot be vouched for. 


“It is altogether the best historical reference book 
ever published. -Hon. Abram S. Hewitt. 
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Remington Standard Typewriter. 


Presents the practical resuits achieved 


by the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS in 
which it has been the 


Standard Writing-Machine 





of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, |plies the phosphates, thereby _re- 
327 Broadway, New York. 





LAWYERS. 


i i 


We append below a list of leading 


. lawyers in different portions of the United 


States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 





E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Biock, Sioux Falls, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H.L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylie 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 


CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE MISSING SENSE! 

And the Hidden Things which it Might Re 
veal. Spiritual philosophy treated on a 
rational basis. By C. W. WooLBRipGE, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


“The main purpose of this book is to show, from 
observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter.’’— 
From the Preface. 


* Readable and instructive throughout.”"—New York 
Bvangelist. 
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OUNG’S GREAT ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 


Onan entirely new plan. Containing every word in 
alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 
One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00: 
French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, $9.00; 
full morocco, $12 00. Carriage free. 

(@ This is the only authorized edition in America. 


Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared with 
this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


T= THRONE OF ELOQUENCE. 


Great Preachers. Ancient and Modern. By Rev. E. 
pesten Hood. 8vo, cloth, 479 pp. Price, $2.00, post- 

ree. 

“The writer is a master of rhetoric and exhibits his 
knowledge of ‘ the art of putting things’ ina manner 
so natural and fascinating that it is impossible to resist 
the charms of his spell."’"—CAristian [nguirer. 








‘THE HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA 


OF QUOTATIONS. 

20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines ot 
Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. Over 
907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; law sheep, $7.00; half morocco, 
$8.00; full morocco, $10.00. Transportation free. 


Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is ‘a help and a pleasure.”’ 

Geo. W. Childs says: “ Impossible to give full 
idea’ of Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Quotations is a ‘‘massive and teeming 
volume.” 


Abram S. Hewitt says: Cyclopedia of Quota 
tions is ** simply astonishing.” 





Ras STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and exercises, followed by acopious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell, and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S.. 
etc., late Lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 146th 
thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan backs, 563 pages. 
Price, $1.50, post free. 

The chapters or selections contain: rst. Outline of 
the Principles of Elocution, with Relative Exercises. 
2d. Miscellaneous Readings in Expressive Prose, 3d. 
Readings in Prlpit Eloquence. 4th. Readings in 
Ancient and Moaern Eloquence. sth. Miscellaneous 
Readings in Poetry. 6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. 
Recitations for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Ad- 
vanced Students. Selections from Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.’ Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Solil- 
oquies. Speeches and Soliloquies from Shakespeare 
Humorous Recitations, etc., etc. With Copious Index 
and Tabie of Contents. 
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-|eapacity for labor. 


Lhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The phosphates of the system are 
‘consumed with every effort, and ex- 
| ° . ’ . 
‘haustion usually indicates a lac of 


supply. The Acid Phosphate suv- 


‘lieving exhaustion, and increasing the 
Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 


‘‘ Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

‘““A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD'S”" is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


Parkers People’s Bible, 
VOL. 19. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
(OF LONDON), 


CONTAINS 


THE PROVERBS. 


8vo. Black pebbled, fine English cloth, 456 pp., 
with copious Index. Price, $1.50 post-free. 


This volume supplies valuable pastoral and sermonic 
comments and essays on The Proverbs of Solomon, and 
furnishes a valuable book for teachers, for family 
use, etc. 


The thoroughness of Dr. Parker's work in dealing 
with the subject may be inferred from his opening 
remarks: 


“The Book of Proverbs is not to be regarded simply 
as a collection of wise sayings, genial sentiments, 
— guesses, or affectionate exhortations. The 

ook may be viewed, on the contrary, as representing 
the very science of practical philosophy. The proverb 
or saying is invariably put down after the event, and 
not before it. In the latter case it would rank only 
with suggestions and speculations, but in the former 
case it expresses an accomplished and well-established 
fact. Viewed in this light, the Proverbs are supreme 
moral riches.” 

Again: 

** Proverbs are condensed philosophies. Sometimes 
proverbs are condensed histories. Sometimes the in- 
terpretation of a proverb seems to be a long way from 
what is most obvious in its mere letter. . . . Dark 
sayings ase often like roots which lie a long time in 
the earth before their juices begin to move and their 
inner life seeks to express itself in stem and leaf ard 
blossom and fruit. Whilst all this is true. we are 
not to suppose that a saying is wise simply because 
itisdark. The stream may be muddy, not deep.” 

Pagan Proverbs also find some 16 pages in the book, 
including admirable articles on the proverbs of the 
Hindu. the African, the Russian, the Chinese, the 
| Spanish, the Italian, the Scotch and others. 
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‘The Reviews. 








POLITICAL. 


HAYTI AND THE UNITED STATES. 
INSIDE HISTORY OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE MOLE 
ST. NICOLAS. 
THE HON. FREDERICK DouG.Lass, LATE MINISTER TO HAYTI. 
North American Review, New York, September. 

ECOGNIZING my duty to be silent while the question of 
the Mole was pending, I refrained from making any reply 
to the many misstatements and misrepresentations which have 
burdened the public press unchallenged during the last six 
months. The time has now come when these may be corrected, 
and there is no ground of sentiment, reason, or propriety for 
longer silence, especially since, through no fault of mine, the 
secrets of the negotiations in question have already been 
paraded before the public, apparently with no other purpose 
than to make me responsible for their failure. 





In discharging 


this duty I shall acknowledge no favoritism to men in high 
places, no restraint but candor, and no limitation but truth. 

I am charged with defeating the acquisition of an important 
naval station by the United States. I am accused of westing 
my first year in Hayti in needless parley and delay, and finally 
reducing the chances of getting the Mdle to such a narrow 
margin as to make it necessary for our Government to appoint 
Rear-Admiral Gherardi.as a special commissioner to Hayti to 
take the whole matter out of my hands. One of the charitable 
apologies made for my failure is my color; and the implication 
is that a white man would have succeeded. 

Prejudice sets all logic at defiance, and takes no account of 
reason or consistency. One of the duties of a foreign Minister 
is to cultivate good social as well as civil relations with the 
people and government to which he is sent. Would an Amer- 
ican white man, imbued with our national sentiments, be more 
likely than an American colored man to cultivate such rela- 
tions? Would his American contempt for the colored race at 
home fit him to win the respect and good will of colored peo- 
ple abroad? I defy any man to show by any word or act of 
the Haytian Government that I was less respected at the 
capital of Hayti than was any white Minister or Consul. 

The pivotal and fundamental charge that 1 wasted time in 
the matter of negotiations for a coaling station at the Méle 
St. Nicolas, I here and now declare, without hesitation or 
qualification, to be utterly without truth: and in support of 
that declaration I now present the plain facts in the case. 

At no time during the first year of my residence in Hayci 
was | charged with the duty, or invested with any authority to 
negotiate for a United States naval station. On the 26th of 
January, 1891, Rear-Admiral Gherardi, having arrived at Port 
au Prince, sent for me to come aboard his flagship, the PAz/- 
adelphia. Ignoring the lack of etiquette displayed, I went, 
and there, for the first time, learned that 1 was to have some 
connection with negotiations for a United States coaling 
station at the Mole St. Nicolas. The Admiral told me in his 
peculiarly emphatic manner that he had been duly appointed 
a United States Special Commissioner; that his mission was 
to obtain a naval station at the Méle; and that it was the wish 
of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Tracy, and also of the President, that I 
should coéperate earnestly with him for this object. He 
further made me fully acquainted with the dignity of his 
position, which I was not slow to recognize. 

In reality, 1 had heard of his appointment previcus to iis 
arrival. There was at Port au Prince an individual, of whom 
we shall hear more elsewhere, acting as agent of a distinguished 
firm in New York, who appeared to be more fully initiated into 
the secrets of the State Department at Washington than I was, 
and who had announced, some time in advance of the Admi- 
ral’s arrival, his appointment for this mission; and had further 
stated in all the political and business circles to which he had 
access that I was discredited in Washington ; had, in fact, been 
suspended and recalled, and that Admiral Gherardi would take 
my place. It is unnecessary to say that this news placed me 
in an unenviable posi\ion, both before the community of Port 
au Prince and before the Government of Hayti. 

All of my instructions concerning the Méle came to me 
through my newly-constituted superior, and I resolved to 
codperate with him in good faith and in all earnestness, and 
did so to the best of my ability. Through my good relations 
with the Haytian Government, I secured within two days an 
interview with Mr. Firmin, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and with His Excellency Florvil Hyppolite, President of Hayti. 
I allowed no feeling of offended dignity to diminish my zeal 
and alacrity in carrying out the instructions of the Special 
Commissioner, whose bearing proclaimed him practically the 
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man having full command. At this conference, which was, in 
fact, the real beginning of the negotiations for the Mdle St. 
Nicolas, the wishes of Government were made known to the 
Government of Hayti by Rear-Admiral Gherardi; and I must 
do him the justice to say that he stated the case with force 
and ability. He was the principal speaker as well as the prin- 
cipal negotiator. 

Admiral Gherardi based our claim for this concession upon 
the ground of services rendered by the United States to the 
Hyppolite revolution, and on the ground of promises made by 
Hyppolite and Firmin, through agents, while the revolution 
was in progress. He said that but for the support of our Gov- 
ernment the revolution would have failed. In supplementing 
his remarks, I claimed that the concession asked was in the 
line of good neighborhood and advanced civilization, and in 
every way consistent with the autonomy of Hayti; urging it 
as a source of strength rather than weakness to the Haytian 
Government. : 

In reply, Mr. Firmin demanded to know on which of the two 
grounds we based our claim. If grounded upon any pledge 
made by President Hyppolite or himself, he denied the exist- 
ence of any such pledge, insisting that, while the offer of cer- 
tain advantages had been made to our Government, they were 
not at the time accepted. 

Admiral Gherardi contended with much force that while 
there was no formal agreement consummated between the two 
Governments, Hayti was, nevertheless, morally bound, since 
the assistance for which she asked had made Hyppolite Presi- 
dent of Hayti. Without intending to break the force of the 
Admiral’s contention on this point, I plainly saw the indefen- 
sible attitude in which he was placing the Government of the 
United States in representing it as interfering with the affairs 
of a neighboring country, covertly assisting in putting down 
one government and setting up another; and I therefore 
adhered to the grounds upon which I based our demand for 
a coaling station at the Méle. I spoke in the interest and in 
support of the honor of the United States. It was claimed by 
the Admiral that, though our Government did not authorize 
Rear-Admiral Gherardi to overthrow Légitime and set up 
Hyppolite, it gave him the wz, and left him to assume the 
responsibility. I did not accept this as a foundation upon 
which I could base my diplomacy. If this was a blunder, it is 
one of which I am not ashamed, and it was committed in the 
interest of my country. 

At the close of this conference we were asked to put into 
writing our request for the Mdle, and the terms upon which 
we asked its concession. What followed will be told here- 
after. 





THE FRENCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
J. CRUCHON. 


Annales de U Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, Fuly 15 


HE question of Newfoundland is one of the oldest with 
which European diplomacy has been busy. It goes back 
to the very discovery of the Island; since then the Frenchand 
English have been face to face there, and rivals. This conflict 
is an old story, but an old story of no slight importance in our 
day. 
tt is of no slight importance, because every year ten thousand 
fishermen go from the coasts of France to seek on the “ French 
Shore” and the Grand Banks the means of existence ; because 


- our rights have never been contested with so much asperity ; 


because, finally, difficult negotiations have quite recently been 
going on between Paris and London, to reach an honorable 
agreement, saving all interests, The misfortune is that the 
interests involved are contradictory, and the means of concili- 
ating them appear as difficult to discover as the solution of 
the problem of squaring the circle. 

From 1496, when Newfoundland was discovered, until 1713, 
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the French and English managed to get along together in the 
island with only occasional discord. Its inhabitants were few 
and poor, and little inclined to quarrel with anyone. Several 
times during the sixteenth century, English vessels, when they 
had made a poor catch and came across French boats weaker 
than they, completed their cargoes by capturing the French- 
men. 

In 1713, the Treaty of Utrecht formulated for the first time 
the rights of France. That treaty, by its thirteenth article, 
declared that the French have a positive and a negative right 
in Newfoundland. A positive right—that of fishing in the 
territorial waters of the island and of using the shore between 
certain points named; a negative right—a guarantee of not 
being molested by any one under any pretext. Henceforward 
the shore of the island between the points named was known 
as the “ French Shore.” 

When, in 1783, at the close of the war which established the 
independence of the United States, the treaty of Versailles 
was made between France and England, the extreme points of 
the “ French Shore” were changed; the treaty assigning as 
the limits within which the French have the right to fish, that 
portion of the shore extending north from Cape St. John on 
the northeast coast, around the north extremity of the island, 
and thence south to Cape Ray, a distance of about 450 miles. 
These remain the limits of the “ French Shore” to this day. 
The French negotiators of the Treaty of Versailles, wanted it 
to contain an explicit declaration that the rights of the French 
within the limits assigned were exclusive. Yielding, however, 
to the wishes of the English negotiators, who feared that such a 
clause would be strongly attacked in Parliament,the French con- 
tented themselves with a declaration signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries and joined to the body of the treaty, by which 
King George bound himself to take the most stringent meas- 
ures to prevent the French from being troubled in any manner 
by the English, while engaged in catching and curing fish 
within the limits assigned, and recognized the thirteenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht as in full force. 

After this, Newfoundland grew slowly, but surely. The popu- 
lation increased in such notable proportions, that, in 1825, the 
British Government had to limit the powers of a Governor by 
a Council. In 1832 Newfoundland obtained its Parliament, 
and in 1854 self-government. 

As the colonists increased in number they found the French 
in their way and tried some means to get rid of these obnoxious 
neighbors. The first step taken was to assert that the French 
rights were not exclusive. The English governors, like hon- 
orable gentlemen as they were, reminded the English inhabi- 
tants, by proclamations, of the rights secured to the French by 
solemn treaties. The Newfoundlanders refused to listen to 
reason. Acertain Mr. Robinson went to England, as their 
advocate, and made violent attacks on the Ministry, accusing 
it of feebleness and reproaching it for sacrificing the colony. 
These attacks were so persistent that in 1835, the Government 
requested a written opinion from the law officers of the crown, 
who wrote: “ We think that French subjects have the exclu- 
sive right to fish on that part of the coast of Newfoundland 
specified in the fifth article of the Treaty of Versailles.” 

As, however, the attacks of the Newfoundlanders continued, 
the French Government demanded a new confirmation of its 
rights. Accordingly, in 1857, a Convention was signed by 
The first article of this 
Convention reads thus: “French subjects have the exclusive 
right to fish and use the shore for the needs of their fishery,” 
within the limits arranged by the Treaties of Versailles and 
Utrecht. This Convention was ratified. It has not been put in 
force, because the Legislative Assembly of Newfoundland has 
refused to pass the Bills necessary to make it effective. 

Newfoundland has continued to grow. In 1890 it numbered 
200,000 souls. Some years ago the French built at Newfound - 
land “lobster factories.” The first of these dates from 1886. 
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The British Government protested against this, on the ground 
that the French had not the right to erect “ permanent build- 
ings.” The French Government acknowledged the justice of 
this claim, and pulled down the factories. This was far from 
contenting the Newfoundlanders. They made the point that 
the French were not authorized to fish for lobsters at all. 
Hard pressed for arguments to sustain this point, the theory 
was put forth that the lobster is nota fish. Lord Salisbury, 
borrowing as much of this theory as he could without making 
himself a laughing stock, used, in a dispatch to our Ambassa- 
dor at London on the 28th of March, 1889, these comical 
words: “As to the question whether the crustacea are fishes, the 
two governments are divided in opinion.” It is not inappropri- 
ate to ask if the plenipotentiaries of 1713 had studied pro- 
foundly aquatic zodlogy and pisciculture. We Frenchmen 
with, I venture to say, more reason and common sense, assert 
that the right of fishing on the “French Shore,” covers a// 
animals which live in the water, 

The English Prime Minister, persecuted by the Newfound- 
landers, proposed to the French Government in April, 1890, to 
submit the whole question of the Newfoundland fisheries to 
arbitration. The French Government answered that to consent 
to an arbitration of the whole question would imply that the 
rights of France are doubtful; it was willing, however, to sub- 
mit to arbitration any point not specially mentioned in the 
treaties, the question of the “lobster factories,” for example. 
As a result a Convention was signed at London on the 11th 
of March, 1891, by which a commission has been appointed to 
decide all questions of principle submitted to it by either gov- 
ernment, concerning the catching of lobsters and their prepara- 
tion ; a modus vivendz, which was agreed on in 1890, being re- 
newed for 1891. How the arbitrators will decide remains to be 
seen. In the meanwhile, the Newfoundlanders continue to use 
violent language and to denounce the Convention and the 
modus vivendi, They talk of appealing to the other English 
colonies. They threaten to ask to be admitted into the Ameri- 
can Union. Whether the United States would admit them I 
know not. Admission, however, would not help the New- 
foundlanders in the least, for that could not do away with our 
rights. 

The English Government is in a delicate situation. For 
some years past England seems to govern its colonies only on 
the condition of obeying them. If such a system please her, 
well and good. If, however, it suits the Newfoundlanders to 
violate our rights, England cannot shelter herself under the 
pretense of the self-government of her colony. We have noth- 
ing to do with the Ministers of Newfoundland. We know no 
one in the matter save the English Government, which has 
signed the treaties. 





SIGNOR CRISPI AND FRANCE, 
Cu. DE MAZADE, 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August 15. 


N the concert of exciting news, of discourses, of political 
consultations which recent European incidents have 
brought about,one voice would have been missed if Signor Crispi 
had kept silent. He, however, like the others, has spoken, 
like Prince Bismarck himself, who, cast off by fortune, appears 
to have in his solitude very morose opinions in regard to 
passing affairs. Hardly two months ago the, ex-Minister of 
Italy, in order to have people talk about him, to escape, if he 
can, forgetfulness, wrote a first opinion which he confided to 
an English review with an air of mystery, concealing himself 
under the pretentious synonym of “A Statesman.” Now he 
publishes in the same review a second memorandum, which he 
made up his mind to sign. Signor Crispi wished to have his 
say about the affairs of Europe, about the continental alliances, 
about the policy of Italy; only he has said what he desired in 
the style of a man who, in losing power, has lost the simplest 
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perception of great public realities; who has not observed pass- 
ing events, but who has the air of one relating the history of 
a bygone time. 

In fact, what is this new paper about “Italy, France, and the 
Papacy,” save a tissue of stale news, of puerilities, of inventions 
which have no foundation, either in the truth of things or in 
the present state of the world? Signor Crispi has discovered 
and unveiled before Europe the great secret of the misunder- 
standings which separate Italy from France, which have forced 
Italy to take part in the Triple Alliance. He no longer talks, 
it is true, about sudden attacks in preparation by our navy to 
capture the port of Spezzia, or about plans of campaign formed 
by our military staffs for the invasion of the Peninsula; he 
does not even talk about Tunis or the Capuchins, who for 
some time have been making more noise than is reasonable in 
Italian politics. 

The great, the terrible question which is always rising 
between the two countries, is the Papacy, to which France evi- 
dently intends to restore the temporal power. Signor Crispi 
assures us that, if some negotiations undertaken in 1887 bya 
worthy prelate to reconcile Italy with the Pope did not ter- 
minate happily, it was the fault of France, which intervened 
with bad counsel near the Holy Father. It is alsocertain that 
in 1889, when the Exposition was in full blast, when the Bou- 
langist agitation was at its height, there was a great “con- 
spiracy ” to induce the Pope to quit Rome and claim French 
hospitality. In a word, it is an assured fact that for some 
years past, France, under the régime of the Republic, governed 
by Ministers like M. Goblet, M. Floquet, or even M. de 
Freycinet and M. Ribot, has constantly thought of a new 
expedition to Rome, to reéstablish the Pope in his temporal 
power! And this is why Italy is a member of the Triple 
Alliance! This is why she will never leave the Alliance until 
France shall have solemnly sworn that she does not dream of 
either “renewing the expedition against Rome” or “submit- 
ting the question of the Vatican to the European powers!” 
This is all which can be said about the politics of the day bya 
man who has directed, with no little noise, the affairs of a 
nation, who has had all the secrets of diplomacy, who is 
thought to be acquainted with the condition of other 
countries! 

Where, then, did Signor Crispi discover “ that in France the 
Roman question is always open”? Is it because there is 
between our country and the Holy See necessary traditional 
relations, which every regular régime, though only half 
enlightened, will strive to maintain? Assuredly France, under 
the republic, as under the monarchy, cannot be indifferent in 
regard to the independence of the Papacy, and must keep up 
a good understanding with the Chief of the Catholic Church. 
France is interested in the Papacy in her internal affairs 
for the peace of consciences, and still more, perhaps, for the 
sake of her secular influence abroad, in distant countries where 
she has a Catholic following attached to her protectorate. 
Only sectarians despise the advantage of having for an ally the 
greatest moral power in the world. 

Our new governments, as soon as they attain power, mafe 
no mistake on this point, and, up to the present time, there 
has never been a Republican Minister who has recommended 
the suppression of the French Embassy at the Vatican. The 
President of the Republic, on all occasions, shows his defer- 
ence for the Chief of the Church; he has shown it recently 
when he delivered the berretta to the last Nuncio, Cardinal 
Rotelli, and when he received the new Nuncio, Monsignor Fer- 
rata. The Pope, on his side, without disguising his preferences 
for France, has constantly given proof of the most conciliatory 
intentions, and even encouraged by his counsel adhesion to 
the Republic. Outside of this good understanding, of this 
useful codperation, of which religious peace may be the result, 
there is, so far as we are aware, no Roman question. Any 
other than this it needs the eyes of Signor Crispi to discover. 
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‘The Roman question exists no more for France than for the 
other great States. Did not Prince Bismarck, when he 
thought it was to his interest, address the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and treat him as a recognized power? Has the Emperor of 
Austria, the ally of Italy, yet returned at Rome the visit he 
received from King Humbert at Vienna? About all which 
relates to Austria and Germany, however, Signor Crispi keeps 
a prudent silence. It is only France which is in his thoughts. 
If the Roman question still remains an embarrassment for 


Italy, it is solely the fault of the French, who conspire with 


the Vatican. 

The most curious thing is that Signor Crispi says that he is 
the best friend of France. Oh! yes, without doubt, provided 
France ceases to ‘‘ consider herself the eldest daughter of the 
Church”; provided she is good and quiet, no longer pretends 
“to be the arbiter of Europe,” learns how to bend before the 
salutary obstacles in the way of her ambition; provided she 
allows herseif to be held in by Germany and Italy on the con- 
tinent, by England in the Mediterranean. On these condi- 
tions Signor Crispi asks nothing better than to be the friend 
of France. If this is the language of a friend, what should we 
expect from an enemy? Only, Signor Crispi does not perceive 
that with his calling up the Roman question and his superan- 
nuated consultations he is speaking to the air, like a man who 
has lost the thread of current events. 





CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF BRAZIL. 
THE REVEREND G. W. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Soctety, Vol. XXII. 
No. 4. 
RNOLD GUYOT, in his book “ The Earth and Man,” in 
the spirit of a devout philosopher, calls our attention to 
the fact that the contour and relief of the continents of the 
earth, the shape of the dry land, is a divine prophecy of the 
development of the human race. In a word, physical geog- 
raphy forecasts the drama of humanity to be enacted on it, 
and, in the case of Brazil, determines that that land shall be: 
(i) One and indivisible ; (2) a healthy habitation ; (3) a theatre 
for the congregating of the families of the earth. 

Any atlas of physical geography will show that Brazil is 
separated, as it were, from the rest of South America. See 
that great belt of green indicating the two hydrographical 
systems which surround Brazil as with broad arms, and con- 
sider that a very slight depression of the earth’s surface would 
have left Brazil an island. It is said that in the rainy season 
you can pass from the confluents of the Amazon to the head- 
waters of the river La Plata in a Rob-Roy canoe. Consider 
the rivers and you will have a foreordained answer to the sur- 
mise that Brazil may not be able to maintain its unity—as to 
whether it will ever be divided intotwo or three nations, its 
topography and prefiguration have predetermined the ques- 
tion. There is no chance for a division. You will see this by 
the way the waters run north and south from the vast water- 
shed which embraces the region between 15° and 20° 
S. Lat. Divide the country if you can. You cannot. 
Not more than ours was to be divided. Secession was a rebel- 
lion not only against civil government, but it was a rebellion 
against divine law written on the earth, and therefore impossi- 
ble. Brazil by eternal determination is to be one and undi- 
vided. 

Study the map and you will realize that there is there pre- 
pared an immense theatre for the development of the drama 
of human life, since He, whose hands formed the dry land, has 
raised Brazil high toward heaven, so that even in the inter- 
tropical regions it is a “ habitable part of the earth.” 

Physical geographers call our attention to another very sig- 
nificant fact. They tell us that the Old Hemisphere, by the 
contour of it, foreordained the separation of the human family, 
the division and scattering of the families of the earth, whereas 
the New Hemisphere tends to the congregation, the gathering 
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together of the peoples. What they discover written upon 
the face of the earth, we perceive in the history of the last 
century, rapidly advancing in our country; so that from every 
quarter of the earth they are coming in and fulfilling the eter- 
nal purpose, written upon the very physical geography of our 
jand. It is in vain for our legislators to close the Golden Gate 
against the Asiatic, or Castle Garden against the European. 
Just as surely as water seeks its own level, the peoples inevi- 
tably seek our land, and they will come. 

There is no wisdom in Congress or in any other body of men, 
to bring about a law which shall break down the eternal law. 
Come they will, and it were better that we adjust our shoulders 
to the burthen of receiving them in the spirit of the precept 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” The blessings of our 
civilization and liberty belong to the nations of the earth; let 
us see to it that these nations shall have a part in the blessings 
which have been given to us as a precious legacy. 

A similar theatre has been prepared on the southern half of 
this continent, in what we now know as the United States of 
Brazil. Vast area, healthfulness, and individuality all point to 
a congregation of the families of man, and a vast development 
in the near future. In pursuance of the Divine plan this vast 
and fertile territory was committed to the Portuguese, in order 
that it should lie for a time in the hands of a nation which 
would with a jealous spirit seal it up hermetically, and hold it 
closed to all foreign commerce. 


And now it is remarkable that just as we are fearing that we 
are having a little too much, a little more than we can adjust, 
of this immense tide of humaa life, Brazil, which has been 
reserved for such a time as this, is thrown open, and is stretch- 
ing out her arms to all the nations of the earth and asking for 
labor to develop her resources. 

“Should her moral and intellectual endowments grow into 
harmony with her wonderful natural beauty and wealth, the 
world will not have seen a fairer land,” is the verdict of Profes- 
sor Agassiz in the closing chapter of his ‘“‘ Journey to Brazil.” 
And now that Brazil has entered into the sisterhood of repub- 
lics, now that education has received a great stimulus, now 
that slavery has been abolished, and religious bigotry has given 
place to religious liberty, we are drawing nearer to the realiza- 
tion of the possibilities portrayed by the great naturalist. 





RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 
Unsere Zett, Letpzig, August. 


HE Finnish question is the latest creation of the Chauvin- 
istic press in Russia. During the last year the organs of 
the ultra-Russian party have agitated incessantly for the abo- 
lition of the national independence of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, which Russia has respected during the eighty years 
that have transpired since the Union. The political rights 
and social condition of Finland are very little known, for the 
Finlanders have never sought to draw the attention of foreign- 
ers to themselves. But in the present aspect of affairs, an 
intelligent review of the situation will not be without interest. 
Finland has been united to Russia since 1809. Following 
the Conference at Tilsit, between Napoleon and Alexander, 
the latter sought to force Sweden into the so-called Conti- 
nental system. This led to the war between Russia and Sweden 
in 1808, when Alexander announced his resolve to annex the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, which was then a part of the king- 
dom of Sweden. Towards the close of the year, after Sweden 
had vacated the Principality, Alexander summoned a deputa- 
tion of the estates of Finland to advise him as to the wishes of 
the people; and in pursuance of their council summoned the 
estates to a Landtag in the town of Borga, which he person- 
ally attended at its opening, on March 28, 1809. The day 
previous, the Czar affixed his signature to the following 
“ guarantee to all the inhabitants of Finland.” 

“ We, Alexander I., by the grace of God, Czar and ruler of 
all Russia, etc., Grand Duke of Finland, etc., give notice: Now 
that we, by the will of Providence, have taken possession of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, we do hereby confirm and guar- 
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antee to all the several estates of the said Grand Duchy and to 
ali the inhabitants thereof, the religion and laws of the land, 
together with the privileges and rights which the several 
estates and the inhabitants generally have enjoyed under the 
Constitution; pledging ourselves to guard all these privileges 
and conditions to their full extent, firm and inviolate. In 
further testimony whereof we have this day appended our 
signature to this deed of guarantee. 

“ Given at Borga on the 15th (27) March, 1809. 

“ ALEXANDER.” 

This deed of guarantee was given over to the estates in the 
cathedral church of the city. The estates on their part took 
the oath of fealty to the Emperor-Grand-Duke, in conformity 
with a formula which contained provisions requiring the main- 
tenance of the Constitution inviolate. 

The Emperor himself, in his address to the estates, and in his 
manifesto to the people, explained the true significance of their 
guarantee of rights. He denoted the Finnish people as “ p/acé 
désormais au rang des nations.” He declared that he would 
rule Finland “comme une nation libre, et Joutssant des droits 
gue sa constitution lut guarantit.” He referred to the first acts 
of his reign as evidences “ guz doivent assurer a la nation Fin- 
landaise les droits de son existence politique,” etc., etc. 

Every successor of Alexander I. has given similar guarantees 


on ascending the throne, and pledged himself to respect che 
Constitution. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction, that no act 
of Finland’s has contributed to the current Chauvinistic 
demands for the abrogation of her national and relig- 
ious freedom. As long ago as 1863, when Alexander I]. assem- 
bled the Finnish Landtag, Katkow in Moscow made a vigor- 
ous Onslaught on the special privileges of Finland. He was 
followed by others in the same vein, but only sporadically, for 
Alexander I]. let it be understood that Finland was to be let 
alone. But in 1880 the attack was renewed ; and the more the 
reactionary tendency of Russia’s inland politics asserted itself, 
the louder were the denunciations of the “dangerous privi- 
leges” of the Grand Duchy, 

This agitation for the abrogation of the Finnish Constitu- 
tion although widespread in the Russian press is not univer- 
sal. Some of the more influential and respectable papers take 
up the pen occasionally in behalf of Finland, and maintain 
that the guarantees given by the Emperor must be respected 
by the people. They argue, moreover, that there is nothing 
in the Finnish Constitution to prejudice Russian interests ; 
that in fact, Alexander I., by his guarantees effected the arrange- 
ment most conducive to Russian interests. 

One thing is certain, Finland in the enjoyment of her 
autonomy has entailed no sacrifices upon Russia. She has 
developed in her own strength, and regards her union with 
Russia with satisfaction. As long as her rights are respected, 
Russia may count on her loyalty with confidence; but the 
adoption of a destructive or amalgamating process, or any vio- 
lation of Finland's political rights will not only loosen the 
strong bands of loyalty to the crown, so characteristic of the 
Finnish people, but will create incalculable difficulties for the 
Russian Government, and, after all, remain ineffectual; for 
the national sentiment of the Finns is ineradicable. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


A WORKINGMAN’S REFLECTIONS. 
JEAN FACHE, MACHINIST. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August. 

HE economists for fifty years past have unanimously de- 
clared that productive codperation is impossible. I 
believe it to be possible. When workingmen are taught to 
understand, whycan they not form associations similar to the 
great financial companies? Their deposits in the savings 
banks, their investmentsin municipal bonds, their holdings of 
Crédit Foncier shares foot up vastsums. The capital that they 
contribute to these institutions, or a part of it, they could 
embark in industrial or commercial enterprises operating on 
the joint-stock principle. People of the mercantile class could 
render important aid by putting their knowledge and expe- 
rience at the service of the associated workingmen. Work- 
men are said to lack the administrative ability needed in 
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extensive enterprises; yet I think men can be found among us 
who possess sufficient probity and capacity to fill executive 
posts, and am sure we are the ones who understand best of all 
the direction and application of labor. When they shall have 
learned to subordinate individual interests to the common 
interest and have had thorough experience of the futility of 
attempting to improve their lot as individuals, workingmen will 
find the discipline necessary for successful mutual associations. 
Their good sense will teach them to obey the men that they 
have placed at their head. Even now it would, perhaps, be an 
easy matter to enter into association with their employers. 
But it would be essential that the associations should be 
always independent and free from State intervention, both 
labur and capital being provided by the members, and subject 
to no outside regulation. The sentiment of individualism 
prevailing among the working class may render the success of 
the principle of codperation difficult at present, but reflection 
forces the conviction that it is to be the law of the future. The 
whole tendency of industry is in the direction of production 
by machinery, and, as great establishments are necessary for 
reducing general expenses, and turning out work economically, 
association is the inevitable outcome. In the growth of 
national wealth under present conditions private fortunes 
necessarily become excessive, surpassing the proper limits of 
individual requirements, measured by whatever standard. In 
a democratic country no such power should be possessed by 
individuals as is conferred by the accumulated capital of the 
very rich families. It will become necessary to have wealth 
more evenly divided, and through codperation the equilibrium 
will be restored. If capitalists and corporations become the 
sole directors of production, the abuses of opulence would 
become too flagrant, and no one can predict what events 
might come to pass, 

As a suggestion for a practical method of striking the balance 
between the legitimate interests of employers and employés, 
would it not be possible for them to enter into an arrangement 
whereby, through the intermediation of delegates, the whole 
body of workmen in each department should contract to do 
their work as an association? The metal-turners in a machine 
shop, for example, would choose a committee in whose knowl- 
edge, skill, and character they have confidence, and after the 
conditions and price of the work have been discussed, and 
action taken in a general meeting, the president or delegate of 
the committee would treat with the head of the business. The 
law of supply and demand, the state of the market, and the 
conditions of labor in competing nations would have to be 
considered. When a bargain is struck that is satisfactory on 
both sides, then the work would be done by the men in partner- 
ship under the chiefs that they have chosen, who would know 
best how to assign tasks to the men whocan do them best, and 
to regulate the conditions of work. The pay could be divided 
into two parts, one part to be shared in equal wages and the 
other part divided according to individual merits. The manu- 
facturer would be saved the annoyance, the friction, and the 
trouble of looking after a shop full of men; for he would only 
have to treat with the principal delegates. In the trade of 
which we have spoken, for instance, the delegates of the 
mounters, the fitters, the turners, the planers, the borers, the 
masons, etc., would arrange the details with him, and he would 
know exactly what each part of the manufacture costs him. 

Those of our fellow-citizens who have undertaken to con- 
stitute a fourth political order that they call the Labor party 
ought to see that their idea can never be realized. The dour- 
geoiste are not like the nobles before the Revolution, who 
erected barriers between themselves and the rest of the nation, 
and regarded the people as an inferior race. Our new aristoc- 
racy is open to all. It assimilates the finer intellects; it 
absorbs the superior elements; it attracts the ambitious and 
energetic, and is constantly strengthened by an infusion of new 
blood. Howcan the superior minds that arise among the 
people be compelled to enter the fourth estate? That would 
be an inconceivable tyranny, and one that is certainly beyond 
our powers. The classes nowadays interpenetrate each other 
and confound themselves more and more. Is it to be expected 
that the intelligent among us will be content to be our ser- 
vants for the glory of helping and pleasing us? We cannot 
ask an impossible and transcendental standard of morality. 
We should help the best men to rise to the top, not endeavor 
to keep them in rank and file, like soldiers. 
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THE FARMER’S ISOLATION AND THE REMEDY. 
JoHN W. BoOKWALTER. 
Forum, New York, September. 


HAT there is a general and profound discontent among 
the farmers of our country cannot be doubted ; and what 
seems paradoxical is that this discontent is greatest in the 
broad and most fertile regions of the country where the popu- 
lation, relative to the cultivated area, is less than in the more 
sterile portions. 

That such discontent should pervade a body that is the 
most important numerical and commercial factor of this or 
any people, becomes a matter for deep national concern and 
even alarm; and to search for the cause or causes of it becomes 
a public duty. Inthe marvelous and rapid advance in the gen- 
eral well-being of the country, the farmer has shared the least. 
In the decade from 1850 to 1860, when there was presumably 
a normal and codrdinate increase in the wealth of all the indus- 
trial classes, and when the population of the country was but 
little more than one-half of that during the decade from 1870 
to 1880, the census shows that the absolute increase in farm 
values was more than four times that shown in the last- 
mentioned decade. 

There no doubt exists a multitude of causes for this 
inequality and consequent discontent ; but the dismal expe- 
riences of my early life as an agriculturist lead me to refer the 
difficulty, in great measure, to one dominant and conspicuous 
cause. I believe the chief difficulty of the farming class arises 
from lack of association and codperation, lack of united effort, 
and diffusion rather than concentration of energy. This lack 
of organized effort results in great economic loss, and places 
the farming population at a serious disadvantage in the great 
industrial contest with such codrdinate industries as have the 
capability of thorough concentration and organization. 

The American farmer has not mastered the problem of com- 
bined action, and consequently has not fully ‘‘ realized ” upon 
his energies, Each farmhouse is an isolated community and 
alaw unto itself. But the economic loss is only a trifle com- 
pared with the woful waste of social energy. From this waste 
comes the heart-hunger and too often the atrophy of the intel- 
lect. From this comes, too, that abiding soul-weariness suf- 
fered by so many farmers and still more by so many farmers’ 
sons, and, worst of all, by so many farmers’ wives. For it is 
one of the saddest features of this wretched isolation, that the 
farmer himself often gets used to it by middle life; it becomes 
so completely second nature that he forgets that it was not 
first nature. He complains because his sons wish to go to 
town, and thinks his wife unreasonable because she is not 
satisfied with “a good home and a good provider.” His last 
word in argument would be that she does not have to work 
any harder than other farm women; and that is the pitiful 
truth. 

Let Eastern men think as they may, it is a minority, and a 
small one indeed, in the West, that is ready for a general fin- 
ancial and industrial revolution. But what zs the remedy? 

We have but to look about us to see proofs of the extent to 
which mankind has been benefited by the cystallization and 
grouping of the crude elements and materials of human life 
and society. In manufacturing and cognate enterprises the 
subdivision of labor alone has almost worked miracles. Let us 
assume that the now isolated farmers of a tract five miles 
squate are gathered into a central farm village of—say one 
hundred families. The gains would be of three kinds: the 
purely physical; decreasing labor and increasing product ; the 
intellectual; and, most of all, the social and moral. 

I, There would be a tendency toward subdivision of labor 
and a specialization of industries. The village well, cistern, 
bath-house, and many such things may be passed with a mere 
reference. I may mention the fact that one wind-mill would 
raise all the water needed for the community, thus saving the 
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expense of many wind-mills, and the slavish labor at the wells 
of one hundred women. In the village laundry, the village 
bakery, the village butcher-shop, the village nurse, the village 
horse-doctor, the village blacksmith, the village grocery, great 
economy and convenience would be found. The village 
creamery, doing away with the worry and vexation of churning 
at home, and producing butter of better quality at a less out- 
lay, would be a popular institution, and the village ice-house 
and other aids to comfortable living would speedily come into 
existence, 

II, The intellectual possibilities would be very great. The 
village club and evening school, the school-house, library, the 
music-hall, and the reading-room—why should not all these 
come as natural products of associated effort? Is there any 
thing in farm life and work which necessarily forbids the 
development of those conditions which sweeten and brighten 
human life in most other pursuits? Is the farmer doomed to 
have a poorer social life than men of other vocations? And 
must the despairing question be forever asked, Why don't the 
boys stay on the farm? 

The answer is self-evident—perpetual toil in good weather, 
perpetual loneliness in bad weather and most of the winter 
season. 

III. The social advantages would perhaps be the greatest of 
all. I have noticed in many cases that half the fatigue of the 
day is dissipated by the social intercourse of the evening. The 
village church being near at hand, the attendance would be 
greatly stimulated ; the music and the atmosphere of mental 
calm even now make it attractive to many not directly influ- 
enced by religious motives; and surely it is well that religion 
should call to its aid all innocent forces, especially such as 
affect the young. 

While the possible ultimate condition of American agricul- 
ture, as herein briefly sketched, may not be at once attainable, 
it is certainly worthy of an earnest effort. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
ROBERT FLETCHER, M.D. 
American Anthropologist, Washington, D. C., Fuly. 


N the cities, towns, and villages of the civilized world, thou- 
if sands of unoffending men and women are annually 
slaughtered, and millions of money, the product of honest labor 
and careful saving, are carried away by the conqueror. This 
modern “ Scourge of God,” whose deeds are not recorded in 
history, is the criminal. Statistics show us that in nine great 
countries of the world, including our own favored land, in one 
year, 10,380 cases of homicide were recorded, and in the six 
years extending from 1884 to 1889 in the United States alone 
14,770 murders came under cognizance of the law. 

And what has society done to protect itself against this 
aggressor? True, there are criminal codes, courts of law, and 
that surprising survival of the unfittest, trial by jury; vast 
edifices have been built as prisons and reformatories, and 
philanthropic persons have formed societies for the instruction 
of the criminal, and to care for him when his prison gates are 
opened. But in spite of all, the criminal becomes more 
numerous. He breeds criminals; the taint is in the blood. 

Of late years there has sprung up in Italy a new school, 
which has studied the criminal rather than the crime—which 
has investigated his natural history. It is known as the School 
of Criminal Anthropology, or the Neo-criminalistic school, 

It may be said to have sprung into existence in 1876, when 
the first volume of the now famous book of its acknowledged 
leader, Professor Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, was published 
under the title of L’vomo Delinguente, or criminal man. 

Cesare Lombroso is the professor of medical jurisprudence 
in the University of Turin. His opportunities for observing 


the criminal classes have been very extensive, and his collec- 
tion of crania from these sources is the most important one of 
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its kind in existence. He is regarded as the head of the 
school, which now numbers many distinguished adherents. 

The school of Lombroso insists that crime is the result of 
three orders of factors, namely, anthropologic, physical, and 
social. If social causes alone produce crime, as another school 
insists, why is it, it is asked, that of one hundred persons living 
under the same conditions of abject poverty only five will 
become thieves? Why do the other ninety-five prefer men- 
dicity, hunger, or suicide? The social factor is the same for 
all, but the impulse to crime, born of the surroundings, 
becomes decisive only when the anthropologic and physical 
factors are found; the organic constitution and the abnormal 
brain. 

What, then, is “Criminal Anthropology”? It is the study 
of the being who, in consequence of physical conformation, 
hereditary taint, or surroundings of vice, poverty, or ill-example, 
yields to temptation and begins a career of crime. It is to 
study the anatomy, the physiology, the hygiene of the crim- 
inal, his productivity, his capabiiity of amendment, to examine 
into his condition, and to recognize his rights. 

The first question which suggests itself after arriving at a 
solution of what constitutes crime is—are there two varieties 
of our race who are destitute—the one of all feeling of pity, 
the other of all sentiment of honesty? It is here practically 
that the investigations of the new school commence. 

The conception of the criminal as a variety of the human 
species who has degenerated physically and morally, is quite a 
modern one. Careful researches have been made toestablish an 
anatomical type of the criminal, but it must be stated that 
some of the most eminent adherents of the new school have 
declared positively there is no such type. On the other hand 
it is right to say that all those observers who are connected 
with great penal institutions agree that abnormities of the 
head and face of the most marked type of degenerescence pre- 
vail in greatest abundance among those guilty of the most 
atrocious crimes. 

The new school is at variance with the psychiatrists as to the 
existence of moral insanity. It admits the existence of certain 
pathological conditions as idiocy, insanity, epilepsy, and 
hysteria, with which criminal propensities are sometimes joined, 
conditions which may be congenital or acquired; and also 
exclusively moral abnormity, characterized by the perversion 
or absence of all moral instincts, but which is not, they con- 
tend, a disease. If there is no disturbance of the faculty of 
ideation, the absence of the moral qualities cannot justify the 
denomination of insanity. If this were permitted we should 
have to pronounce whole races of savage men insane. 

In the born criminal the mental process isin accord with the 
external impressions. The hope of obtaining the desired end 
is logical, but the process is criminal, and reveals the absence 
of the moral sense. 

The “fatalist ” feature has led many to suppose that the new 
school would take the ground that, if crime is the result of 
mental and physical abnormity, the irresponsibility of the 
criminal, and the injustice of punishing him would inevitably 
follow. 

This apprehension is baseless; the neo-criminalist meets the 
question in a decidedly practical way. Granting that the 
criminal has an irresistible propensity to crime, normal man, 
detesting bloodshed and rapine, yields to an equally irresistible 
propensity to shut the other up where he shall perforce be 
harmless. 

Six years before the appearance of Lombroso’s work, Mr. 
Bruce Thompson, resident surgeon to the general prison for 
Scotland, at Perth, published a work insisting on the hered- 
itary nature of crime, laying down the propositions that there 
is a Criminal class, distinct from other civilized and criminal 
men, and that within this class crime is hereditary and 
zncurable. 


Albrecht, a distinguished opponent of the positivist school, 
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contends that the criminal is the normal man and civilized 
man an abnormal type. But he argues that this view need not 
debar the abnormal man from killing or punishing the natural 
man, when he seeks to indulge his normal propensities at the 
expense of the abnormal societies. 

Happily the law-abiding man forms the vast majority of 
living people, and we may continue to hope and believe that 
in defense of himself, his property, his wife and children, he 
will continue to disable criminal man by depriving him, as 
the case may require, of his life or his liberty, or the pursuit of 
his execrable happiness. 


ON MORAL STATISTICS. 

PROFESSOR AUGUST MERTZEN, PH.D, 
TRANSLATED BY ROLAND P, FALKNER, PH.D, 
Annals of the American Academy (Supplement 1891), 
Philadelphia. 


BOUT the end of the third decade of the present century, 
the fear of over-population, which, based on the ideas of 
Malthus, had its origin in England, became general. 

With the increasing consciousness of human community, 
awoke also the feeling of the contrasts of society, which, how- 
ever, degenerated into a species of apologetic of moral offenses. 
Crime was treated as an unavoidable consequence of untena- 
ble social conditions, and in this way an approach was made to 
those conceptions of population statistics which regard the 
numbers as evidence of natural laws. 

The first representatives of moral statistics, Francois d’lver- 
nois in his investigations of the comparative morality of 
nations, 1833, and Guerry, in his essay on moral statistics of 
France, 1834, perceive in the constancy of the numbers, noth- 
ing more than the influence of constant factors and condi- 
tions. 

A confirmation of these views, and at the same time a more 
profound, more humane, and more interesting exposition of 
them was given in Quetelet’s work: “Sur “homme et le dével- 
oppement de ses facultés ; ou essai de physique social,” which 
appeared in 1835. 

His work declares expressly the constant averages in moral 
statistics to be a proof that the actions of mankind are regu- 
lated by laws. Among individuals, the natural forces which 
tend toward the preservation of these laws are indeed influ- 
enced by disturbing forces resulting in accidental and individ- 
ual phenomena. In the totality of mankind, however, the laws 
clearly appear. They are not, however, unalterable, but 
dependent on existing social conditions, Natural influences 
are more or less counteracted by others, the products of civil- 
ization. The general and periodic influences are more effective 
than the individual ones. In all cases an average standard is 
the best, and is obtained statistically. The average man would, 
it is true, be different at every period, but would, nevertheless, 
represent a state of equilibrium, the true type of the totality of 
operating influences. Man advances, however, by his intelli- 
gence toa condition no longer that of nature. Virtue, like 
nature, is unchangeable; but the intelligence of mankind 
develops just as does that of individuals. All individual devel- 
opment is determined by the conditions of society, by the 
course of great events. Society is responsible for the criminal 
as well as for the great man. The criminal 1s merely the instru- 
ment of society. He is the propitiatory sacrifice of society; 
his crime, the fruit of the conditions under which he lives. 

Quetelet, nevertheless, excludes every idea of fatalism. He 
sees the working of law merely as the phenomena of the great 
masses, and denies expressly any constraining force on the 
individual. Still, he does not not solve the contradiction nor 
does he speak clearly as to the responsibility of the individual 
for his actions. 

Quetelet left no doubt that he was convinced of the exist- 
ence of laws, susceptible of proof by calculations which govern 
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the life and actions of man and society. He drew no further 
conclusions than Sir F. W. Herschel, the astronomer, drew, in 
1850—the more definite conclusion that the freedom of man- 
kind was hardly perceptible. 

H. Thomas Buckle declared in his “ History of Civilization 
in England,” 1857, quite candidly, that a necessity based upon 
natural law must be presupposed in all human actions, and that 
the dogma of free will must be totally rejected. With this 
consequential fatalism he hoped to place all historical science 
on the basis of statistics. 

This opinion found at the same time support and opposition 
in Adolf Wagner’s ‘‘ Gesetzmiassigkeit in den scheinbar will- 
kiirlichen Handlungen,” 1864; support, in the strict deductions 
reaching beyond Quetelet’s material, and in the manner of 
treating large numbers; opposition, however, in the emphatic 
rejection of every deterministic consequence, not better 
founded but more distinctly pronounced than by Quetelet. 

Other, and particularly Italian, statisticians adhere with 
preference to Quetelet’s idea of a constraining force of natural 
law for the masses and freedom for the individual. Messedag- 
lia expresses the general opinion in holding that the individual 
can choose freely between virtue and vice, but is helpless in 
face of the laws which govern the masses, and that the knowl- 
edge of these laws will enable statisticians to portray the 
development of the intellectual and moral forces of mankind, 
and the ethical order of the universe with the same precision 
as physics explains the mechanism of existence. 

These ideas conflict with the accepted foundations of ethics 
and psychology, and would, therefore, should they prove cor- 
rect, lead to a revolution in the essential principles of both 
sciences, 

The solution of the problem propounded by the statisticians 
of morals have been most effectively given by statistics them- 
selves, The reasons and the statistical necessity for the uni- 
form series of numbers have been convincingly proved to be 
totally without connection with any compulsion of the free 
moral decision, or, indeed, with any limitation whatsoever of 
the will by natural law. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


NAMES IN NOVELS. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, August. 


SUPPOSE all novelists and story-tellers take some proper 
godfatherly or godmotherly care in the christening of their 
creatures, If they go no deeper, they at least observe the 
more superficial and obvious distinctions between character of 
bourgeois and gentle blood. They seek names appropriate to 
calling or locality, and so forth. Most take some pains about 
the naming of hero and heroine. One class of novelists 
appeals to a sentiment of romance, with high-sounding, his- 
toric names; another betrays the inevitable significance of 
nomenclature by scrupulously employing none but the most 
familiar. Nothing short of democratic training and Bostonian 
naturalism could have hardened Mr. Howells’s heart into inflict- 
ing upon his Lady of the Arostook and her many admirers, for 
the sake of whatever dramatic point, the revolting surname 
Blood. Beautiful and picturesque names are no small element 
in the picturesque beauty of romance. Generations of hearts 
have beaten time to the syllables Wilfred of Ivanhoe or Lucy of 
Lammermoor. The degradation of name is a bit brutal, even 
for parody, in the diverting “ Rejected Address” which trans- 
forms— 











“* Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion, 
into 
“ 'Od rot ’em,”” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


Thanks to what Matthew Arnold termed the touch of gross- 
ness in our race, we are bountifully provided with names of all 
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shades of vulgarity and hideousness. With us no booby or 
villain, at all events, need go inappropriately named. It is 
unpardonable in fiction, however, to burden a charming girl 
with a vile name, and to make heroes of Higginbottoms is a 
mere wantonness of Zolaism. Art exists to console us for the 
hardships and anomalies of life. In the world of art there 
should be some subtle appropriateness in the naming of the 
dramatis persone. 

What should be the nature of the appropriateness? What 
should be the secret of the affinity? Should novelists permit 
themselves to manufacture names with an obvious meaning, 
like Fielding’s A/worthy for instance? Or, like Balzac, should 
they search for mystic meanings in real names? Can there 
possibly be any affinity, apart from the special associations of 
a book, between a mere meaningless proper name and a char- 
acter? 

Chadband, Miss Miggs, Micawber, Pecksniff, Sairy Gamp— 
were these names once absolutely non-significant? Surely, in 
the mere name of Micawber, there already lurk suggestions of 
a waiting for something to turn up. Enthusiasts have been 
known to protest that from Silas Wegg’s bare name they 
divined the whole man, wooden leg and all. Not a bit of it, 
retorts rationalizing common-sense; make the experiment in 
a properly scientific spirit and see. Get a man innocent of 
Dickens to evolve from the letters of the word Pecksniff the 
character of the Salisbury architect, or from the data of a mis- 
shapen body and sly domestic cruelty, ask him to construct 
the name Quilp. Well, and suppose he fail, his failure is by no 
means fatal to the theory. Nature undoubtedly affords abun- 
dant instances of mysterious affinities between apparently het- 
erogeneous things. Scents, sounds, and colors have infinite 
capacities of spiritual suggestion. Herein lies the secret of the 
potency of the sensuous arts. What analysis could exhaust the 
possible suggestiveness of names? There are forebodings in 
the mere sound of the syllables, and mysterious intimations in 
the mere look of the letters, which baffle all attempts at 
rational explanation. On this groundwork association has 
woven threads of suggestions, philological, historical, romantic. 
It is true that it is only after name and character have been 
joined together by the inspiration of the author that they can- 
not again be put asunder; but the marriage only reveals, and 
does not beget, the elective affinity. 

According as the element of allegory or the element of 
realism predominates in the artist’s method, will be the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of employing realistic or allegorical names. 
Where allegory predominates, as in ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
where our attention is directed, as in the motley crowd who 
people the English comic stage, chiefly to the skill of the 
dramatist in showing up the foibles of humanity, and winding 
mean and vicious actions into situations of laughable entangle- 
ment, then names which point the character and explain situa- 
tions come naturally in place. Where, however, it is sought to 
stir pityand fear and sympathy with the sufferings and hero- 
isms of men and women; where, as in tragedy, self-conscious 
observation of the writer’s art should be lost in overwhelming 
feeling for the hero’s destiny, then, so far as I know, such 
names have never been adopted. Of names of this kind 
Shakespeare is sparing in the use. Justice Shallow, Slender, 
and Silence, with Fang and Snare, the Sheriff's officers—the 
majesty of the law always fares’ badly in the hands of satire; 
the constable, Dull; Froth, a foolish gentleman; Martext, a 
vicar; and that ragged regiment of Falstaff’s recruits, Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf—these almost exhaust 
the list. 

It is not difficult to see with how much natural ease Dickens 
can introduce his Jingles and Veneerings. The art of Dickens 
is often the art of caricature, often it is the art of farce. His 


world is a grotesque, pathetic, lurid, ludicrous world of his 
own. He has brought together a teeming population of quacks 
and mountebanks, and waifs and strays, and monstrosities, for 
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whom his most extravagant names are accepted as the only 
natural and p-oper ones. 

What shall we say, however, of Thackeray and his Deuceaces 
and Bareacres and the rest? His justification, if it be right to 
speak of justification, lies in this; that with all the solid real- 
ity of the life portrayed, we are never allowed to lose sight of 
the author and his art in portraiture. He is ever at hand to 
underline the snobbery or laugh off the pathos. He is espe- 
cially fond of putting on the airs and graces of the showman. 
His preface to “‘ Vanity Fair” is headed, “ Before the Curtain”; 
and this great novel of real life concludes with “Come, chil- 
dren, let us shut up the box and the puppets, for our play is 
played out.” 


THE LIBRARY AT SAN MARINO. 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 
The Library, London, August. 


S every schoolboy knows, San Marino is an independent 
State, thirty-two square miles in area, standing on a 
rock of the Apennines, some three leagues from the east coast 
of Italy. This tiny State is a close oligarchy, governed by two 
‘“Captains-Regent ” and a Council of Sixty; and it can boast 
of being one of the oldest and quite the most ridiculous nation 
in Europe. The chief delight of its pretentious villagers is to 
display all the attributes of a Sovereign State, and, having 
secured their own flag, their own pennies, and their own 
postage stamps, they one day bethought themselves that it 
might be a good idea to found a National Library in their 
capital. In keeping with the opera bouffe character of the 
country and the evident desire of its citizens not to take life 
too seriously, this library is distinctly stagey and unreal. 

The National Library of San Marino, like that of Great 
Britain, adjoins a Museum. At the presenttmoment the State 
Palace is in process of rebuilding, and the curiosities have been 
huddled out of the Museum to make room for those still 
greater curiosities, the Sixty Councillors of the Realm. The 
chamber of the Museum is, however, none the less interesting 
for the absence of either curiosities or Councillors. There is 
always the boundless view from the old arched windows over 
the blue mountains and across the russet plain of Rimini, 
stretching from the silver streamlet which marks the ancient 
Rubicon, away through the haze to Urbino, the birthplace of 
Raphael, and along the ill-defined coast, if the imagination be 
coaxed, as far as the dockyards of Ancona. And there is a 
Madonna by Giulio Romano, barbarously flanked by a hideous 
medallion of Victor Emmanuel; a modern allegorical picture 
of the Hermit Marino conferring liberty upon a florid damsel 
intended to represent the Republic; and lastly—mazs gue 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?—a portrait of George 
Washington. 

In the room where the contents of the Museum are now 
huddled there were quite as many curiosities (if that be the 
correct word for things that are in no sense curious) connected 
with Victor Emmanuel and Louis Napoleon as with the Repub- 
lic of San Marino, Not merely diplomas and documents asso- 
ciate those unworthies with the Republic, but portraits, 
medals, coins, ribbons, and trumpery relics, which would be 
scouted in a parish library at home. One thing of interest, 
however, I did find, and that was a fairly complete collection 
of bronze medals of the House of Savoy, including portraits of 
several princes, who, but for the Act of Settlement, would have 
reigned in Great Britain. 

The library, in a large, untidy room, where some eleven 
thousand books are stored in approved confusion, is interest- 
ing only from the State papers it contains and the means they 
afford of studying the history and constitution of the quaintest 
State in Christendom. An exhaustive work by Mulagola treats 
of the only time when the independence of the Republic has 
not been respected. It occurred to the Pope, in 1737, to annex 


San Marino to his States, and, therefore, he dispatched Cardi- 
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nal Alberoni thither with an army. The two Captains-Regent 
of the day were divided in opinion. One of them caused the 
gates of San Marino to be closed at the approach of the 
invaders, who were admitted the next morning by his col- 
league. The Cardinal entered and took possession. The 
malcontent Captain-Regent, however, headed an unexpected 
opposition, which was extinguished by measures of great 
severity. The Papal troops remained in occupation for three 
months, when they were withdrawn through the intervention 
of Louis XV., and on February the 5th, 1740,—a day still hon- 
ored by the citizens—Pope Clement XII. reéstablished the 
independence of the Republic by treaty. The documents in 
the library relating to the affair are chiefly concerned with the 
French King’s intervention, and the diplomatic correspon- 
dence which brought about the treaty of independence. The 
custodian showed me with especial pride an old chart, pur- 
porting to be of the ninth century, and marking plainly the 
castle and church of San Marino. 

The modern books in the library were an amazingly motley 
crew, a portion evidently being intended for the light reading 
of the citizens, but looking about as much thumbed as the 
tomes in Sleeping Beauty’s Castle; and the rest having cer- 
tainly been bought at so much a pound second-hand. Quan- 
tity, not quality, was the order of the day. 1 am told the 
library was begun in 1839, but that it remained almost bookless 
until one day an American gentleman, named Tucker, benevo- 
lently settled five hundred dollars a year upon it, in considera- 
tion of which he was made a peer by the Republic. A marble 
slab, commemorative of this transatlantic munificence, adorned 
the entrance hall, and I was shown a sumptuously bound 
little history of San Marino, translated into English by Patri- 
cian Tucker, a work doubtless well-intentioned but of unequal 
literary merit. 

The great history of San Marino is Cavaliere Delfico’s 
exhaustive J/emorie Storiche della Republica di S. Marino, in 
three volumes, which I have since bought and waded through, 
Like most Italian histories it is little more than a mass of raw 
material, without life, color, or philosophy; but the material 
has been collected with infinitely patient care, and would enable 
a good descriptive writer to produce an entertaining book. 


WSEVOLOD MICHAILOWITCH GARSCHIN, 
OLA HANSSON. 
Silskueren, Copenhagen, 7th Heft. 


HE two painters Rjibinin and Djedow walked one day 
together on the docks of St. Petersburg. Djedow had 
been an engineer. He therefore could explain to his friend the 
use of the various pieces of machinery they saw lying about. 
He pointed out particularly how a peculiar kind of steam boilers 
were made. A workman climbs into the boiler, after the iron 
has been bent and is ready to be rivetted. With a pair of 
nippers he holds the bolts, while another, on the outside, ham- 
mers a head on them. 

He is obliged to hold the nippers against his chest in 
order to press the bolts tightly against the iron. Day after 
day he thus receives the heavy strokes of the hammers on his 
chest. Often the boiler is so narrow that he cannot sit upright 
in it, but must lie down lengthwise in stifling heat. Djedow 
explained that the laborers stand that sort of work only for a 
few years, and after that they are not good for much. These 
laborers become deaf from the noise of the hammering, they 
are therefore called G/uchar?, the deaf. 

The next day the friends went to the boiler shops. Rjabinin 
crept into a large boiler in the process of making. He found 
the Gluchari crouching in a corner of the boiler receiving the 
blows upon his chest. The painter looked on for half an hour, 
hundreds of times the hammer was lifted and the blows deliv- 
ered upon bolts, each time sending a shiverthrough the Gluchari. 
When Rjabinin came out he was pale, and disturbed in mind. 
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The sight he saw stands before his imagination by day and 
night and haunts him in his dreams, 

The life of mankind represents itself to Garschin in the 
picture of a Gluchari. Garschin himself is like a Gluchari 
in the world of mind, unhappy and tortured. In the 
enormous workshop of modern civilization, among the 
gigantic wheels of systems and notions, and the infer- 
“a nal selfishness of people’s conceptions, he sits with eyes 

sore and full of tears, receiving blow upon blow on his chest. 
One of the keys to Garschin is his pathological condition; the 
4 other is his altruism. He was more receptive to impressions 
¥ than people ordinarily. Though his sensitiveness had large 
elements in it of nobility, it, nevertheless, resembles very much 
the soreness of the flesh around a boil. The most painful spot 
in his soul was that where the sympathetic nerves meet, the 
spot where we perceive the sufferings of man. 
Wsevolod Michailowitch Garschin was born February 25, 
1855, of a noble family in the governmental district of Jeka- 
terinoslaw and spent his youth in Southern Russia. Asa boy 
he was nervous and peculiar, and early subject to mental dis- 
turbances. He fought with bravery in the Russo-Turkish war 
as a private and was wounded. As convalescent he wrote his 
psychological masterpiece “Four days,” a kind of text to 
Vereschagin’s war paintings, representing a soldier’s sufferings 
among the horrors of the battlefield. It was well received by 
the public and largely determined its author to devote himself 
to literature. But his health was poor and he spent two years 
in the hospitals of Charkow and St. Petersburg. After that, 
he published a collection of novels and married happily, but 
melancholy had too tight a hold upon him. On his way to 
Caucasus, where he wanted to go for his health, he committed 
suicide, March roth, 1888. 

The two ethical ideals, altruism and egotism, have never, as 
at this day, received their full definition and character. They 
are now rooted more firmly in the soil, and their consequences 
have been drawn, as never before. The altruistic principle of 
conduct has grown strong and powerful through the still 
growth of several thousand years. It is like a subterranean 
fungus which develops and thrives well under the surface for a 
long time before it shows its head. Christianity has spread it 
among the nations as the wind bears the seed of the plants in 
4 all directions. In the French Revolution it showed itself in the 
lower classes of society. In our own days it works in the 
social-democratic movements. In science it reveals its pres- 
ence, and psychologists and psycho-physiologists have con- 
nected it with the deepest in man, as the umbilical cord 
connects the child with the mother. But egotism has also 
' matured. After a fever of two thousand years, mother-human- 
ity has at last brought forth her child. Friedrich Nietzche has 
cut altruism out of his life, as if it were a piece of dead cancer- 
; ous flesh, and he has thrown it away upon history’s large 
dunghill among all the other waste material from past ages. 
Out of innumerable layers of withered leaves from the tree of 
: civilization upon good and evil, he has rescued a small, green 
branch, perhaps having as much inherent power as Christianity’s 
famous mustard seed. To Nietzche, altruism, as Christian-love 
principle, as social principle of equality, as “ re/igzon de la souf- 
france humaine,” is a symptom of degeneracy. He sees only 
destruction at the end of the whole modern process of devel- 
opment. The only remedy for us is “ Umwerthung aller 
Werthe,” so that the aristocratic ideals be again raised to honor 
against the plebeian, and that egotism supplant altruism. But 
Nietzcheism is no power now, whatever it may become in the 
future. Altruism is in power. We see and feel it all around 
us. It has moulded all our relations of life, and directs our 
present course of development; it has fired the torch of the 
social revolution, which illuminates the horizon. 

A man so susceptible as Garschin would, of course, be 
influenced and moved by the social-ethical question of the 
day, and more than that—that question has totally filled him 
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and occupies him entirely. Altruism fills all Garschin’s 
novels. 

Almost the whole of modern Russian literature is preaching 
altruism or the effects of altruism in human life; even the 
Russian revolutionary movement roots in it. It is the ever- 
varying theme of Turgénef’s novels, it grasps the knife-handle 
in the hand of Dostojewsky’s “ Raskolnikow,” it enthuses and 
destroys the reformer in Tolstoi’s “ Prince Neschljudow,” and 
appears also in the works of the lesser poets, for instance, in 
those of Kruschewans and Krestowsky. 

Closely interwoven with Garschin’s normal psychic life runs 
another, mystical and abnormal. It is made up of elements, 
some of which are far elevated and above the average culture, 
others of which are far below. It is primitive and overripe, 
atavism and overcivilization, genius and insanity, mysticism 
and pathology. 

Garschin was subtile and dreamy. Noble by birth and 
culture, his nobility became a pathological condition on account 
of his big heart. His physiognomy revealed him. He pos- 
sessed a characterless Armenian face, and eyes soft as those of 
the dove, arched by a feminine brow. 





WHO IS REMBRANDT? 
KARL MADSEN. 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, Fuly. 
AX LAUTNER, of Breslau, Germany. published lately a 
book entitled: ‘“ Who is Rembrandt?” The book con- 
tains 470 pages and endeavors to rob Rembrandt of all his 
laurels and give them to the painter Ferdinand Bol, who, 
according to the author, has painted all those excellent can- 
vasses, which hitherto have been ascribed to Rembrandt. It 
isa great thing to make a glorious discovery, but to make it 
known, it is necessary to find certain means. Max Lautner 
has been lucky in that respect. His Excellence, the Mayor for 
the Province of Silesia, Privy Counsellor Dr. von Seydewitz, 
has believed in him and defrayed the expenses of publishing 
and advertising the book. 

The art critics will probably have nothing but a shrug of the 
shoulders to spare for Lautner’s book, and the Rembrandt dis- 
cussion will go on as before. Nevertheless, the book is dan- 
gerous in some respects, and one ought to expose its loose 
reasonings, hasty conclusions, and wilful distortions of truth. 

The front of the book is adorned with a photogravure of 
Bol’s picture, “ Jacob’s Dream,” in the Dresden Gallery. It is 
a fine canvas, and reflects Rembrandt, as do the other paint- 
ings by his pupils; still it does not come as near Rembrandt 
as other pupils’ pictures, as, for instance, Eechhout’s “ Christ 
Blessing the Children.” There is something weak in it, far 
from Rembrandt’s nature, and the technique is not his, either. 

There is still another photogravure in the book; a repro- 
duction of Solomon’s sacrificing to idols. It is a mediocre 
picture, and no more interesting than similar ones painted by 
Jacob de Wet and Willem de Poorter. To suppose, as Laut- 
ner does, that Rembrandt painted the original proves most 
conclusively his utter want of art sense and critical ability. 
The minute treatment of the foliage precludes the possibility 
of Rembrandt having painted this tiresome tableau. Even 
Bol is not its author, though Lautner imagines that he has 
read his name twice upon it, and in one corner found the mon- 
ogram F. B. L. One needs only to look at Lautner’s photo- 
graphic reproductions of the supposed signatures to be 
convinced that his imagination has carried him away. All old 
canvasses break and form innumerable cracks. A vivid fantasy 
and a good will may read anything in such splits and decipher 
them to suit himself. According to his method, Lautner 
has found signatures wherever he has looked forthem. And 
this is Lautner’s great discovery. 

But this was not enough for our author. He has sought 
other proofs. In the first place, he argues that the writers of 
the seventeenth century are not very enthusiastic about the 
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art of Rembrandt. Surely, that is not the great painter’s fault, 
but that of the writers ; and it must not be forgotten that they 
are not very enthusiastic for any of Holland's artists, Con- 
temporary art was not appreciated in those days. Lautner 
next proves that Rembrandt died poor and in debt, forced 
during old age to raise money in questionable ways, and that 
he lived with a woman not his wife; all of which proves that 
the painter was an immoral man, without respect tor truth 
and justice, an “absolute, satisfactory, negative proof,” that 
Rembrandt has not painted the pictures now known under his 
name (!). What foolish arguments! Rembrandt might be 
subject to much weakness of the flesh and still be a great 
artist. Lautner reasons further, that Rembrandt, in forty 
years, could not possibly have produced all the etchings and 
pictures ascribed to him, He counts, including the lost ones, 
500 imputed to him, which would be twelve to thirteen a year. 
But that is no great number, when we remember that very 
many are small, and that the artist was avery diligent and 
highly gifted man. Again, he asks, how is it that Rembrandt 
was so poor when he painted so many beautiful pictures? 
They must have paid him well. The question is easily 
answered, The artist was notoriously very careless in money 
matters. Never believing his resources would come to an end, 
he bought whatever art objects happened to strike his fancy. 
The second part of Lautner’s book is the most important, 
though it does not prove that he has written in good faith. 
In the division on “The Night Watch” he has dealt with histor- 
ical facts as he pleased, and to his own heart’s content proved 
that Rembrandt did not paint it, though it bears his signature 
and has all the characteristics of his art. “The Night Watch” 
is Rembrandt’s most famous picture and it bears the date 1642. 
We know, also, from the affidavits of two of the persons who 
stood models as musketeers, what they received in pay. 
Lautner’s recorded conclusions in the last part of his book 
are most reckless. Without an iota of proof he deprives 
Rembrandt of the honor of being the master of his own paint- 
ings. The ‘‘latent” Bol signatures are enough for him, and 
he finds myriads of them. He leaves nothing to Rembrandt, 


and upon the question as to where are those paintings which 
have been attributed to Rembrandt, and which have been 
mentioned historically, he answers, that they have perished, at 
any rate they cannot now be shown. He is even reckless 
enough to attribute to Ferdinand Bol those Passion pictures 
in Miinich about which we possess letters and commercial 
accounts clearly proving that they were painted by Rem- 
brandt for Frederik Hendrik. Rembrandt’s standing as an 
artist was much disputed by his contemporaries. Nevertheless, 
his art is given much more notice in the old Dutch histories of 
painting than any other. Lautner thinks that this fact 
is attributable to his peculiar life and his art collections, rather 
than to his art. That this view is untenable anybody can 
convince himself by reading, even carelessly, the statements 
made by Orlers, 1641; de Bie, 1661; Sandrart, 1675; Hogs- 
traaten, 1678; Scheits, 1679; Pels, 1681; Baldinucci, 1686; 
Felibien, 1685; de Piles, 1699; Florent-Lecomte, 1699-1700 ; 
and Houbracken, 1718. All of these speak about Rembrandt 
as a remarkable and great artist, and they mention his 
paintings in such a way, that no child to-day can have any 
difficulty in identifying them as those we now know. If 
Lautner were right, why is it that Bol did not make any sen- 
sation in his own day? Houbraken, who devotes ten pages to 
Rembrandt, gives but two to Bol; and Commelin, who is men- 
tioned as Houbraken’s source, accords him only thirteen lines. 
Why is Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Shutterstuk ” mentioned so often and so 
circumstantially, while nobody has anything to say about Bol’s 
“Night Watch”? Why is Rembrandt's treatment of the nude 
so severely criticised, and no statements made as to how much 
better Bol does such things? How is it, that all praise Rem- 
brandt’s tale~ts as a painter, and his ability to express the life 
of the soul, without telling us that Bol in these respects sur- 
passed his master? Why did Rembrandt have so many pupils, 
and Bol so few? What an ingratitude to Bol!! The incom- 
parable Bol!! How is it that Lautner does not make him the 
master of all other old paintings? It will be easy enough to 
find his “latent” signatures on the masterworks of Ruisdael, 
Potter, Rubens, van Dyck, Titian, and Raphael. And now to 
conclude, I will ask with Bredius: “Who is Lautner?” 
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OF INTELLECTUAL WOMEN. 
Mme. W. MONopb. 
Revue Chrétienne, Paris, August. 

T is often said that study disgusts women with domestic 
| labors. This isanerror. If anything diverts us from our 
daily duties, it is not study, but frivolity. Minds that are 
incapable of fixing themselves on a serious subject are not the 
better fitted on that account to keep the household expenses 
within bounds or to govern their children. Women whose intel- 
lectual nurture consists of playsand novels are not likely to air 
their apartments better than those who read history and phi- 
losophy. Frequently the scholarly woman knows how to handle 
a broom better than the one who knows nothing of science or 
literature. Whenever an interesting volume prevents one from 
performing a household duty, the fault does not lie in the 
legitimate desire for mental cultivation, but in the love of 
enjoyment, which has its root in selfishness, however elevated 
be its object. Moreover, while the diligent hands are busied 
with humble tasks, the mind does not cease to roam, Is it 
not better that it should move in a lofty sphere, in the domain 
of letters and science, than be occupied with such wretched 
subjects as scandals and gossip? Those who have the highest 
claims on us should be glad to have us do a little independent 
thinking, We are drawn closer to those who ordinarily occupy 
our thoughts if we can remove ourselves from them at cer- 
tain moments. It is one of the privileges especially reserved 
for women that whatever they do for themselves confers a 
benefit on others. 

That is all very fine, some one may say, but it is not practi- 
cal. Mothers of families and wives who must occupy them- 
selves with the good of their near ones have something else to 
do than to isolate themselves and abandon their minds to their 
chosen studies. When you draw up a scheme, tell us how it is 
to be carried out. We answer that the most practical thing of 
all is, not so much to indicate a process, as to hold before the 
mind a lofty ideal to which one can aspire with all the ardor of 
his soul. Wherever the intellectual impulse exists, it will be 
found possible to so dispose one’s time that, in spite of absorb- 
ing occupations, some happy hours will remain free. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
JOHN FIsKE.* 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, September. 

HEN, about sixty years ago, geology won its first great 
triumph, it was in some ways the most remarkable 
moment in the history of thought since the promulgation of 
the Newtonian astronomy. Newton proved that the forces 
which keep the planets in their orbits are not strange or super- 
natural, but just such forces as we are familiar with every 
moment of our lives. Lyell proved that the very same kind of 
physical processes which are now going on about us would 
suffice during a long period of time to produce the changes in 
the inorganic world which distinguish one geological period 
from another. In his investigations attention was for the first 
time paid tothe immense importance of the prolonged and 
cumulative action of slight and unobtrusive causes. In that 
early stage when the earth’s crust was forming, and the tem- 
perature exceedingly high, there were, of course, phenomena 
such as cannot now be witnessed here, and to find a parallel to 

which we must look to certain other planets. 

When, after nearly twenty years of incubation, Mr. Darwin 
was ready to plant the seeds of his remarkable theory, he 
found the soil very thoroughly prepared and fertilized. All 
that men were waiting for was the discovery of a vera causa, 
All that was wanted was to be able to point to some one 
agency, similar to agencies now in operation, and, therefore, 


* Address before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, May 31, 1891. 
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intelligible, which ‘could be proved to be capable of making 
changes in plants and animals. Starting from the known, 
experiences of dcmestic animals and cultivated plants, and 
duly considering the remarkable changes that are wrought by 
the simple process of selection, Mr. Darwin’s problem was to 
detect among the phenomena of organic nature any agency 
capable of accomplishing what man thus accomplishes by 
selection. In detecting the agency of natural selection, work- 
ing perpetually through the preservation of favored indi- 
viduals and races in the struggle for existence, Mr. Darwin 
found the vera causa for which men were waiting. He never 
supposed that ali the phenomena of the organic world can be 
accounted for by natural selection, nor that all the difficulties 
had been removed by himself or were likely to be removed 
within a single generation by the collective work of the whole 
scientific world. 

About the origin and history of the doctrine of evolution 
there is great confusion in the popular mind. Darwin’s con- 
tribution to the general result admits of precise definition. 
The doctrine of natural selection, which Mr. Spencer after- 
wards called ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” belongs to Mr. Dar- 
win and to Mr. Wallace as much as the differential calculus 
belongs to Newton and Leibnitz. The problem was solved in 
the same way, first by Mr. Darwin and then a dozen years 
later by Mr. Wallace, in complete ignorance of what Mr. Dar- 
win had done. “ Darwinism” is the doctrine that many differ- 
ent forms of animal and vegetable life have a common ances- 
try, and its distinctive feature is natural selection. No one 
anticipated Darwin in that, 

The old statical conception of a world created all at once 
has been superseded by the dynamical conception of a world 
in perpetual process of evolution from one state into another 
state. Herbert Spencer is the originator and author of what 
we know to-day as the doctrine of evolution, the doctrine 
which undertakes to formulate and put into scientific shape 
the conception of evolution toward which scientific investiga- 
tion had so long been tending. There is confusion in the pub- 
lic mind respecting Mr. Spencer’s relations to evolution and to 
Darwinism. Sometimes he is supposed to be chiefly a fol- 
lower and expounder of Darwin! No doubt this is because 
people mix up the two doctrines and have but the haziest 
notions thereon. Darwin's work had to do with natural selec- 
tion and its agency in effecting specific changes in plants and 
animals. With regard to universal evolution Darwinism had 
nothing to say. 

The clew which Spencer followed was given him by the great 
German embryologist, Von Baer, whose conclusion was that 
the ovum is a structureless bit of organic matter, which in 
acquiring structure along with its growth, proceeds through a 
series of differentiations resulting in a change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity. Following this clew, Mr. Spencer 
demonstrates that the change is not from a structureless whole 
into parts, but it is from a structureless whole into an organ- 
ized whole with a consensus of different functions—and that 
is what we call an organism. 

The next thing was to apply the standard of high and low 
organization thus obtained to the whole animal and vegetable 
world according to classified relationships and succession in 
geological time. This Mr. Spencer has done with brilliant 
success. But in studying inorganic matter he modified his 
theory and greatly increased its scope. He recognized that the 
primary feature of evolution is an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion. The next application of 
the theory was to psychical and social life, and this is the 
part of his subject which Mr. Spencer has handled in a most 
masterly manner. We have received this evening a communi- 
cation from Prof. Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, in which he lays 
down five theses regarding the doctrine of evolution: 

1, ‘‘ The general doctrine appears to be already unassailably 
founded. 
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2. “Thereby every supernatural creation 
excluded. 

3. “ Transformism and the theory of descent are inseparable 
constituent parts of the doctrine of evolution. 

4. “ The necessary consequence of this last conclusion is the 
descent of man from a series of vertebrates.” 

So far, very good ; we are within the limits of scientific com- 
petence, where Prof. Haeckel is strong. But now, in his fifth 
thesis, he enters the region of metaphysics—the transcendental 
region, which science has no competent methods of exploring— 
and commits himself to a dogmatic assertion: 

5. “The belief in an ‘immortal soul’ and in ‘a personal 
God’ are therewith” (z. ¢., with the four preceding state- 
ments) “completely ununitable (vdl/ig unvereinbar).” 

Had Prof. Haeckel simply asserted that these two beliefs are 
not susceptible of scientific demonstration—that science 
knows nothing whatever about the subject—he would have 
occupied an impregnable position. His fifth thesis would have 
been as indisputable as his first four. 

I have sought to show—in my book “ The Idea of God”— 
that the Infinite and Eternal Power that animates the universe 
must be psychical in its nature, that any attempt to reduce it 
to mechanical force must end in absurdity, and that the only 
kind of monism that will stand the test of ultimate analysis is 
monotheism. While in the chapter on Axnthropormorphic 
Theism, in my “ Cosmic Philosophy,” I have pointed out the 
difficulties in which we (as finite thinkers) are involved when 
we try to conceive the Infinite and Eternal Power as psychical 
in His nature, I have in the chapter on Matter and Spirit 
taken equal pains to show that we are logically compelled 
thus to conceive Him. The theory of correlation and equiva- 
lence of forces lends no support whatever to materialism. On 
the contrary, its manifest implication is that psychical life can- 
not be a mere product of temporary collocations of matter. 

I find that the beliefs in the psychical nature of God and in 
the immortality of the human soul seem to harmonize infinitely 
better with my general system’of cosmic philosophy than the 
negation of these beliefs. The doctrine of evolution brings 
before us with vividness the conception of an ever-present God 
—not an absentee God who once manufactured a cosmic 
machine capable of running itself except for a little jog or 
poke here and there in the shape of a special providence. 
Evolution destroys the conception of the world as a machine. 
It makes God our constant refuge and support, and Nature his 
true revelation, and when all its religious implications shall 
have been set forth, it will be seen to be the most potent ally 
that Christianity has ever had in elevating mankind. 


is completely 





TREATMENT OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH KOCH’S TUBERCULIN, IN BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL. 


ALFRED L. Loomis, M.D., LL.D. (NEW York). 
Climatologist, Philadelphia, August. 


HE following remarks are based on the experience gained 
in the treatment, by Koch’s method, of thirteen cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, in Bellevue Hospital. 

Of these thirteen cases, seven were in the first stage (stage 
of consolidation without softening), two were in the second 
stage (consolidation with softening), and four in the third 
stage (stage of softening with excavation). 

In every case there was a gain in weight and general physi- 
cal condition under treatment. The activity of the pathologi- 
cal processes was increased at first, but subsided after the second 
week in the patients in the first class. 

Of the two cases included in the second class, one died 
thirty-six days after the beginning of the treatment, of dissem- 
inated tuberculosis. In the second case the physical examina- 


tion of his chest, four weeks after treatment was stopped, 
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indicated the existence of a large cavity in the pulmonary area, 
the original seat of tubercular infiltration. 

Of the third class, one died during the sixth week of treat- 
ment, of extensive pulmonary infiltration, softening, and cavity. 
In one case in this class, and in one only, the cough and amount 
of daily expectoration was diminished. 

From my observation of these cases, and others in private 
practice, I am forced to the conclusions: 

First. That we have in Koch’s tuberculin an agent which 
excites active changes in tubercular areas; that the nature and 
extent of these changes vary with the amount ofthe fluid injected 
and the frequency with which the injections are repeated ; 
that if large quantities are given, sufficient to produce marked 
reactions, where large tuberculous areas exist, rapid extension 
of the disease occurs, followed by softening, and the signs of 
acute phthisis. 

Second. If small injections varying from one-tenth to one 
milligram are used at long intervals, while no fever of reaction 
is produced, though activity in tubercular areas as indicated by 
changes in the physical signs may follow each injection, it soon 
subides, the activity in the tubercular processes is in most 
instances arrested, and if the nutrition of the patient is fully 
maintained by an abundance of easily-digested and nutritious 
food, and by good hygienic conditions, the usual evidences of 
arrested phthisis are soon reached. , 

I am convinced that there is no method which so effectually 
maintains the nutritive processes in the pulmonary tissue 
during the use of the tuberculin, as the pneumatic cabinet, 
used according to the plan proposed by Dr. C. E. Quimby. 

Third. While the number of the bacilli in the sputum was 


slightly diminished in most of the cases treated, in no case did 
they entirely disappear, and it seems evident that the number 
of bacilli in the sputum cannot be taken as a reliable indica- 
tion of the effects of tuberculin on the phthisical processes ; 
nor do I believe that it is necessary that they shall entirely 
disappear from the sputum of phthisical subjects in order that 
they may be classed as cured; for in cases of recovery under 
climatic and hygienic influences, for a long period after all 
active signs of the disease have disappeared, bacilli have been 
found in the expectoration. 

Fourth. While in the majority of our cases an arrest of the 
tubercular processes has followed the use of tuberculin, suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to venture an opinion as to the 
permanency of such arrest. 

Fifth. Ina minority of our cases the use of the tuberculin 
was followed by great activity in the original tubercular 
areas, and a rapid development of new areas; in two cases its 
use was followed by signs of acute general tubercular infection 
which rapidly precipitated a fatal issue. 

In conclusion, I venture to state that a longer and more 
careful experience is required for the proper and safe use of 
this agent, than for that of any other therapeutic agent which 
has been given to the profession ; that, while the expectations 
of Professor Koch may not be fully realized, I believe that 
after this agent shall have passed through the siftings of 
experienced and careful clinicians, it will take a permanent 
place among the aids for the cure of pulmonary tuberculosis. 





THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, August. 
HERE is an exhibition of microscopes in Antwerp this 
year to commemorate the invention of the microscope, 
an event which, leading to the discovery of an invisible world 
of microscopic organisms, might almost be said to rival in 
importance the discovery of America. 

Magnifying glasses had long been known. Seneca tell us in 
his Questiones naturales that even small and indistinct 
writing is magnified and rendered clearer by looking at it 
through a glass ball filled with water. Still earlier we learn 
from Aristophanes (400 B. C.) that the Greeks were acquainted 
with burning glasses; but, remarkable as it may appear, the 
convex lenses of the Ancients, and of the Middle Ages were 
used only as burning glasses, and never employed in scientific 
investigation. The first practical application of convex lenses 
was in the manufacture of spectacles, of which we have reliable 
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accounts dating from the 13th century. Then followed a long 
period at the close of which the guild of spectacle makers dis- 
covered (one can hardly say, invented) the most important 
optical instruments: the microscope constructed by Johannes 
and Zacharias Jansen towards the close of the 16th century, 
and the telescope discovered by Johannes Lippersheim in 1608. 
Middleburg, in the Netherlands, was the birthplace of these 
three celebrated discoverers. 

The telescope was at once directed towards the heavens and 
soon led to a series of brilliant discoveriesin astronomy. The 
microscope played at first a more modest réle, it was, in fact, 
nothing more than a remarkable plaything of whose possibil- 
ities no one had the faintest grasp. The first microscopes 
were of very rude construction, and distorted while they mag- 
nified. The first real progress towards perfecting the instru- 
ment was achieved by Anton Leeuwenhoek, in Delft, in the 
middle of the 17th century. He was the first to cast the 
plummet of science into the depths of the unseen world. By 
profession a merchant, he withdrew from business and con- 
tented himself with the post of castellan of the courthouse of 
his native place to secure an independent life for the investi- 
gation of the hidden secrets of nature. He, too, made his own 
lenses, and achieved very astonishing results with them. Until 
then, hair and the wings and legs of flies were the objects with 
which the wonders of the microscope were illustrated ; Leeu- 
wenhoek was the Columbus of the unseen world. 

In the middle of September, 1675 Leeuwenhoek employed 
his microscope for the investigation of some rainwater which 
had been a few days at rest, and found, to his astonishment, 
innumerable living creatures of various types, some ten thou- 
sand times smaller than the smallest water insects then known, 
He even got a glimpse of bacteria, but his microscope was not 
powerful enough to define them accurately. 

Fresh caught rain water and fresh fallen snow showed no 
signs of life, but Leenwenhoek was not merely a keen observer. 
he was a clear thinker as well, and was not long in reaching 
the conclusion that the germs of life had been brought down 
by the rain, and had developed rapidly under favorable condi- 
tions. 

At that time English scientists were pursuing their investi- 
gations with the microscope with distinguished success. 
Hooke had got a first glance into the arrangement of cells in 
the bark of plants, but even these men of the “ Royal Society 
of Science” in London, which was regarded as the centre of 
all scientific investigation, discredited Leeuwenhoek’s reports, 
and they were excusable, for their own microscopes were of 
inferior capacity. Hooke, nevertheless, toiled away at the 
improvement of his microscope year after year until his exer- 
tions were crowned with success, and the door of the unseen 
world opened to his investigation. On the 15th November, 
1677, he communicated to his fellows at a sitting of the Royal 
Society the astounding intelligence that he had raised a crop 
of invisible creatures in an infusion of pepper, and invited his 
hearers to corroborate his statement by the evidence of their 
own eyes. The presence of an unseen world of organisms 
around us was demonstrated beyond question—a protocol] was 
drawn up to that effect, and a number of scientific men affixed 
their signatures to it. 

Leeuwenhoek died in 1723, and his followers brought the 
microscope into disrepute by attempting too much, but its 
reputation was restored by Ehrenbergs in 1830, and German 
investigators took up the suspended work. Botany was in 
advance of the other sciences, and the labors of Browns, von 
Mohls, Ungers, and especially Schleiden, demonstrated that the 
whole substance of plants was nothing more than a grouping 
of more or less modified cells. This discovery was one of those 
lightning gleams which light the way to new discoveries. 

Schleiden mentioned his discovery to Theodore Schwann, 
one of the most celebrated physicians and microscopists of the 
age. The latter at once recalled the fact, that he had detected 
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cells in the spinal marrow of animals and had regarded the 
fact as something exceptional, the other organs affording no 
indications of cellular structure; but now, like a flash of light- 
ning, it dawned on him that he was on the eve ofa brilliant 
discovery, and that further research would probably show that 
the cell played the same conspicuous réle in animal as in vege- 
table organisms. The two discoverers at once adjourned to 
Schwann’s anatomical laboratory to examine the cell in ques- 
tion, and Schleiden announced that its nucleus exactly 
resembled that of vegetable cells. 

And now Schwann set to work with renewed energy, and, in 
spite of numerous obstacles, persisted until he arrived at the 
demonstration that all the tissues of the animal organism 
including that of man, originated in cells which were more or 
less modified in the several tissues. Schwann published the 
results of his investigations in 1839, and these, being confirmed 
by numerous investigators, are now familiar to the public at 
large. 

Still more important, perhaps, even than this brilliant dis- 
covery, is the aid afforded by the microscope to the study of 
the bacteria, their habits and influence in disease. In other 
departments of science there are numerous fields of research 
which, but for the microscope, would be for ever closed to us. 
Ever now we stand but on the borders of the realm of micro- 
scopic investigation. The molecule seems as far as ever 
beyond human investigation. The smallest object discernible 
by the aid of the most perfect instrument is estimated to con- 
tain approximately 2,000,000 molecules. 





THE COCA PLANT. 
HEINRICH THEEN. 
Die Natur, Halle, August. 

ITH the ever-increasing strain which the struggle for 
existence imposes upon our nervous systems, there comes 
an ever-growing craving for stimulants for the exhausted, and 
sedatives to soothe the unduly excited. As condiments in our 
food, or as spirituous or fermented drinks, or inhaled as smoke, 
or in some form or other, these substances are in constant and 

almost general use. 

It is remarkable that, although intoxicating drinks are made 
in various ways, and from a large number of natural products, 
the intoxicating property is due to the same substance in all; 
but among the narcoctics almost every one has some special 
characteristics. Asa consequence intoxicating drinks, whether 
fermented or distilled, have all approximately the same action 
on the system; but with narcoctics this is not so: tobacco, 
opium, Indian hemp, hops, coca, are all narcoctics, but each 
one exerts some special influence on the system. A narcoctic 
of widely extended use is coca, the narcoctic of the Andes, of 
comparatively recent introduction among European nations, 
but so characteristic in its physiological effects as to render it 
of equal interest with opium or Indian hemp. 

Coca, which in the Aymara language signifies simply “ plant,” 
is the name of the dried leaves of Erythroxolon coca ; a vigor- 
ous shrub, six or seven feet high, which it not unlike the Euro- 
pean blackthorn in general appearance. It is found near the 
equator in the valleys of the eastern spurs of the Andes. 

The South American Indians have probably been familiar 
with the pliant from a remote antiquity. Under the Incas the 
coca plantations were a Government enterprise, and its culti- 
vation at the present day is regarded as of first-class impor- 

‘tance, the plant being deemed a necessity of life, stilling as it 
does the pangs of hunger, strengthening the exhausted, and 
rendering the unfortunate oblivious to their trouble. It is very 
rare to see an Indian without the Chusfa (the leather bag in 
which he carries his coca leaves) and the little gourd bottle 
with unslacked lime, or, if he is a Bolivian, with the alkaline ash 
of the quinoa or banana root, or certain other plants. Chew- 
ing is indulged in three or four times a day, and with a great 
deal of deliberation, the Aadztué resting from his labor, and 
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seating himself as comfortably as possible to prepare and 
indulge in this prime solace of his existence. 

The time of indulgence ranges from a quarter to half an 
hour, Caustic lime or potash is necessary to bring out the 
true flavor of the leaves. The daily consumption ranges from 
thirty to sixty grammes, and perhaps twice that amount on 
holidays. 

The effects of coca vary with the mode of its administration. 
An infusion of it produces a gentle exhiliration and sleepless- 
ness, a stronger infusion averts the sensation of hunger, 
lightens the difficulty of breathing in mountain climbing, and 
causes dilatation of the pupil, rendering the eye sensitive to 
light. Chewing is the almost universal mode, and the habit 
must be very seductive, for, although it is tabooed in pood 
society as a purely Indian, and therefore as a degrading and 
despicable habit, is has many white devotees who steal away 
at regular hours for its indulgence. The habitual chewer is 
called a Coquero, and with some the craving is so strong that 
the victim withdraws himself altogether from white society, 
and gives himself up to his unbridled lust. 

Pédppig draws a very dark picture of the Coquero, and of 
the coca habit generally ; but Dr. Wedell, commenting on his 
highly wrought condemnation, tells us that he has lived in a 
region in which the habit is most common, that he himself 
has occasionally indulged in the drug, and had never seen any 
of the extreme consequences described by Pippig; but, he adds, 
that inexperienced Europeans have sometimes incurred very 
serious consequences by indulgence in the drug. 

Tschudi, commenting on the habit, sums up as follows: “I 
believe that the moderate use of coca is not merely innocuous, 
but positively beneficial to health. For support of this view I 
rest on the very numerous examples of Indians of 130 years of 
age who from boyhood have been in the habit of indulging in its 
use three times a day, and who in the course of their existence 
have each consumed in round numbers 2,700 pounds enjoying 
good health their whole lives long. Even the Coquero attains 
theage of fifty years. It appears, however, that the coca habit 
is much more endurable for mountaineers than for dwellers on 
the hot plains.” % 


It is the testimony of Europeans who have come most in 
contact with the natives, that, apart from its mildly narcotic 
action, coca possesses the two qualities, not united in any 
other known substance, of decreasing the appetite, and also 
the need of ordinary nourishment. It does not appear to 
exhaust the nervous energy by a temporary draught like alco- 
hol, but enables the chewer to sustain steady, long-continued 
exertion. The evidence of Dr. Collan, who, together with 
his companions, used it in snow travel in Finland is to the 
effect that it produced extraordinary immunity from weariness, 
hunger, and thirst, during the journey, and no feeling of weari- 
ness on the following day. There is other testimony to the 
same effect. 

That the Spaniards, especially the Spanish priests, denounced 
the use of coca is simply attributable to the fact that it played 
so important a part in the religious ceremonies of the natives. 
The recent careful investigations of Albers, Mantegazza, von 
Schroff, Aschenbrenner, and others, have led uniformly to the 
conclusion that the coca plant or its active principle, cocaine, 
stimulates the nervous system to exertion and endurance, and 
alleviates the pangs of hunger and thirst, without being fol- 
lowed by any reaction when indulged in in moderation. 





THE END OF THE WORLD. 
Vom Fels Zum Meer, Stuttgart, August. 

HE nebulz of Orion, of Saturn, and the Moon are, so to 
say, types of the primitive, the intermediate, and closing 
stages which matter has to pass through during the slow pro- 
cess of world-development. Ages may pass before the slightest 
deviation in the Earth’s course may be detected, or before it 
shall be remarked that Mercury, which is nearer the Sun than 
we, is contracting its course; before man shall awake to the 
terrible realization that the Earth, too, is being drawn into the 
Sun. Gradually the tropic lands will become too hot for the 
abode of man, and the now colder regions will assume tropical 
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characters, until finally the only habitable regions of the Earth 
will be in the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Slowly the tropic 
vegetation will advance into higher and higher latitudes -until 
all life shall be concentrated at the Poles. And now the food 
supply will fail; the contracted habitable areas will no longer 
yield the necessary food supply for its concentrated popula- 
tion, and the millions will die of hunger, or turn and rend each 
other in the desperate struggle for existence. Step by step 
the end approaches ; heat and aridity are ever and ever more 
unendurable; rain and dew refresh the parched surface no 
longer, the springs are dried up, the rivers shrunken to. brooks, 
and want of food is followed by want of water. They who 
escape death from hunger will perish of thirst, or survive only 
to meet a still more terrible fate, For a time the last remnant 
of Earth’s inhabitants will be shielded from the fierce heat of 
the Sun by an envelope of watery vapor generated by evapora- 
tion from the seething ocean; but ere long the Sun will draw 
up the vapory masses and dissipate them intospace. Then the 
Sun’s fiery rays untempered by any protecting medium will 
strike mercilessly down upon the surface, parching every living 
thing in its fierce glare. The last man will vanish from Earth, 
and the last trace of organic life disappear from its surface. 








RELIGIOUS. 


UNITARIANISM. 
G. ARMAUER HANSEN. 


Samtiden, Bergen, Fuly. 

OME years ago, I met a Unitarian and asked him about 

his faith. After he had explained himself, 1 exclaimed: 

“ But that is not Christianity!” to which he replied: “ Cer- 

tainly, itis. This is true Christianity, which Paul distorted.” 

Such an answer startled me, for I had grown up, as most 

people do, in the orthodox fashion. Thinking, that I had per- 

haps done the man an injustice, I determined to “find out all 

about” Unitarianism. To that end, I subscribed to Kristofer 

Janson’s The Sower, and will now give the results of my 
reading. 

Last summer I met the lovely young wife of a minister, who 
spoke very derogatorily about Kr. Janson, and repeated several 
slanderous stories. She was, of course, very much surprised 
when I told her that I knew Janson personally, and assured 
her that he was a man of the most loveable disposition and a 
pure soul. I would have liked to talk to her husband, the 
minister, and given him a lesson in Christian charity, warning 
him against poisoning his wife’s mind. 

Every common-sense person will know and readily admit 
that the religious conceptions have not kept up with the 
world’s progress. Every step of development, thus far, has led 
to the rejection of religious notions. Those who hold on to 
the old ideas are behind the time. Take the notion of God, 
for instance. Children and undeveloped people cannot have 
the same notions of God as maturer people. The Jews and 
the apostles in the time of Christ could not know God as we 
know Him, because our antecedents are different from theirs. 
Unitarianism holds that God is one and unchangeable, but it 
holds also that man’s conceptions of Him differ and develop. 
From that point of view, Unitarianism never comes in conflict 
with science. As regards Christ, it does not believe that He 
was the Son of God in any other sense than that in which all 
men are sons and daughters of God. He was crucified because 
He was a revolutionary, the greatest the world has known. His 
death was a martyr’s death and had no vicarious effect. How 
can a guilty conscience be cleared by another’s death? The 
doctrine of atonement is a remnant of the old practice of 
revenge for harm done. It is equally degrading for him who 
takes revenge, and him who suffers under it. It is immoral 
and debasing for the sinner to take refuge behind another's 
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sufferings in order to avoid hisown. We must bear the results 
of our own acts. Speaking in a general way, Providence does 
not enter immediately into our doings. Every man is the 
maker of his own fortune or misfortune. Neither God nor 
the Devil are immediately concerned with our acts. 

The orthodox God of love is peculiar. Hecreates man good, 
yet so that he must eat of the fatal tree and bring untold 
trouble upon himself and his descendants. One is tempted to 
call God mischievous, when we read the story of Adam and 
Eve. He tempts them with apples, fine-looking and appetiz- 
ing, and they, like little children, ignorant of the nature of the 
crime they are about to commit, eat and are lost. To be sure, 
He sends His Son to save the world, but—of the many called, 
only few are chosen, the larger majority going to hell, as 
before. The Devil is God's opponent and the stronger of the 
two, in spite of the almightiness of the former. He kept the 
largest part of men, when God endeavored to save them. Uni- 
tarianism does not stand upon the Adamic legend or that of 
man’s origin, but considers all scientific information on the 
subject. It accepts the fact of good and evil people and 
does not pretend to know how God looks upon them. It 
believes that all in time will be happy and united with God ; 
the future life being a continuation of this. Unitari- 
anism is progressive, the orthodox Church is immobile and 
intolerant. 

Unitarianism has several points of connection with Spirit- 
ism, in its later forms. They both believe in the mystical life 
of the soul, a belief, which, in our day strongly reacts against 
the barren science which attempts to reduce that life to mere 
form. Science has thus far only considered Hypnotism, which, 
little by little, is becoming less mystical. But Spiritism believes 
in a great many occult utterances of the soul and clings to 
them as to axiomatic truths. Unitarianism also believes in 
these facts and rests its belief in a future life upon them. 

To sum up, Unitarianism bases its belief upon the words of 
Christ, not upon their interpretations by Apostles or Church- 
fathers. It believes in one God and not ina trinity or a hell, 
and it places human reason in the seat of the supreme judge in 
all matters of religion, 

The orthodox Church is pessimistic and dualistic It allows 
man a free will, but that will is evil from the beginning, though 
man was created good and innocent—yea, in the image of God. 
Influenced by this pessimism, our great poets recommend all 
people of ideal longings and cravings to commit suicide, as 
the most reasonable way in which to escape this miserable 
world. Unitarianism is optimistic and monistic. It believes 
that there is more good than evil in man and despises fear of 
eternal punishment as a motive. It will readily be seen that 
Unitarianism is no rejecter of the faith and that it does not 
deserve the anathema of the orthodox ministers. 





BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
REVEREND E. SNODGRASS. 


Misstonary Review of the World, New York, September. 


HERE has been a tendency of late years to seek points of 
resemblance between Buddhism and Christianity, and it 

has been claimed that Christianity has borrowed from Budd- 
hism, but the claim is utterly unfounded. The very starting 
points of the two religions are antagonisic, and hence oppose 
the idea that the superior could have borrowed from the 
inferior. Buddhism is now thoroughly atheistic though it may 
not always have been so. At first Buddhism may have held 
an idea of a supreme being, a Brahma; for in the oldest writ- 
ings it is often mentioned that the supreme Brahma influenced 
Buddha. Dr. Oldenburg* reasons that the Indian Brahman 
worked out a supreme being from his inner consciousness— 
the Ego, the Atman. Separating the Atman from the individual, 

* Oldenburg, Buddha. 
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a new being is found which converges back into Brahma, the 
one and supreme being. Mr. Collins* would reverse the above, 
and say that the Hindu had gradually dropped the supreme 
from his faith; and in Buddhism, the A/maz, the Ego, the human 
mind, is the only God, and this the remaining vestige of a 
once truer and purer faith, Again Buddha worked no 
miracles, another vital difference inimical to the life of Bud- 
dhism. 

But the most serious obstacle probably in the way of the 
theory that Christianity borrowed from Buddhism, is the date 
of the Buddhist scriptures. According to the Ceylon books, 
Gautama Buddha was born 623 B.C. It is not certain that he 
was not born later. This was the time of the captivity, when the 
Jews were scattered throughout the East, probably even as far 
as' China; we know that the Jews were in China, but at so 
early a date that we know not when. 

As far as we know, Buddha wrote nothing. The claim for the 
earliest written Buddhist scriptures is about the beginning of 
the Christian era or later. Before this date we have all the 
Old Testament books. We must not forget how the great 
Babylonian and Syrian kingdoms, intellectually linked Judea 
with the East. It is claimed by some that the Jews in great 
numbers, after the seventy years’ captivity, emigrated towards 
the East. I do not know how much truth is in such a claim; 
but the fact of the Jews being early in China would give it 
some weight. We cannot close our eyes to the fact that Jewish 
influences went into the East. 

What now is the state of the claim that Buddhism came 
West? It is easier rather to prove that Christianity extended 
East early enough to influence the composers of the Buddhist 
scriptures, There is no historical evidence that Buddhism 
came West before the third century, A.D. Clement, of Alex- 
andria, speaks of some who follow Boutha. Megasthenes 
wrote his /ndica in India about 300 B. C., but between Megas- 
thenes and Clement there is no reliable evidence that Bud- 
dhism exerted any influence westward, 

But what about Christian influence eastward? Cosmos 
Indicopleutes found Christians in Ceylon in the sixth century. 
There are still probably 250,000 Christians on the coast of 
Malabar. Near Madras is an ancient cross with a Pahlavi 
inscription. It belongs probably to not later than the seventh 
century. There are other inscriptions. The most reasonable 
explanation of these inscriptions is the early connection 
between the Indian Christians and Edessa. One of those 
Pahlavi inscriptions reads: “ Who believes in the Messiah, and 
God above, and in the Holy Ghost, is redeemed through the grace 
of Him who bore the cross.” Pantoenus found a Hebrew Gospel 
of Matthew in India, in the second century. A _ bishop, 
Metropolitan of Persia and the Great Indi, was at the Council 
of Nicza, in 325 A.D. Whether or not at first it was the 
genius of Buddhism to borrow, it is certainly its genius now in 
Japan. Besides adopting other Christian methods of propa- 
gation, it is plagiarizing Christian names. For instance, they 
designate their temples as churches. The story of the god 
Krishna, is manifestly taken from Christianity. 

It is said that asceticism came from Buddhism and through 
the Essenes; that John the Baptist was a half-Buddhist, and 
a Gnostic, which hasthe same meaning as Buddhist ; but asceti- 
cism was practiced in the time of Job, 1,500 years before Bud- 


_dha, and the doctrine of the Essenes connects them more 


with Greece and Persia than with India. The real marks of 
Buddhism, the Xarma, are not found in the Essenic 
doctrine. 

What are the false parallels resorted to to establish claims of 
Buddhistic priority? That Buddha was born of a virgin, that 
there is a close connection between J/aya, the name of his 
mother, and Mary. That Buddha's birth was attended by 
miracles; that he taught the doctrine of “vicarious suffering ”; 
that he was born on December 25th; that prophecies were 

* Buddhism in relation to Christianity. 
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made of the coming Messiah, These and many other claims 
are made, for which there is no reliable proof. 

But when we turn to whatare true parallels we find something 
remarkable. The Hindu temple is on the same plan as the 
Jewish temple—two rooms, an inner and an outer one, priests, 
altars, sacrifices, propitiations, oblations, sacred feasts, sacrifi- 
cial fires, etc. Whence came all these things? Mr. Collins 
claims that they came from the divine revelation of God made 
to man before the dispersion. They are vestiges of true and 
primitive revelation carried both into the East and West. The 
Western worship was reformed by Moses. 

Again when we look into the two moral codes we find much 
similarity. The similarity between the ten precepts of Bud- 
dhism and the ten commandments is striking, and confirms a 
primitive revelation. 

Buddhism teaches that freedom from suffering comes by 
righteousness. This presupposes a deliverer, and this idea 
must have come from some primitive revelation. But in em- 
phasizing the precept, the revelator has been forgotten. This 
revelator was surely the one true God. 

When the past course of all religions shall have been traced, 
the investigator will probably arrive at the primitive and divine 
revelation recorded in the Book of God. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF SNOWSHOEING. 
Die Natur, Halle. August. 
Il. 


IRECT evidence as to the employment of snowshoes is of 
no great antiquity. The more remote evidences are 
reached only by the doubtful testimony of language. The two 
Norwegian equivalents for snowshoe, Ski and Aander, are not 
of Lappish origin, but must be sought rather in Aryan roots. 
The Lapps, possibly on the introduction of snowshoes among 
them, accepted the name by which they were already known. 
In this direction investigation leads only to negative results. On 
the other hand, if the equivalents for snowshoes are traced in 
the various Finno-Ugrian dialects it is evident that snowshoes 
were known in Northern Asia before the people had separated 
into Finns and Ugrians, a period far antedating the histori- 
cal period. The Finns of the Baltic have the same term for 
snowshoes as the Tunguses of the Pacific. But both peoples 
have probably migrated from the Altai range and the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Baikal. In these regions'the term ss for 
snowshoes may also have originated. Among two other 
widely separated people—the Ostiak-Samoyeds and Tunguses— 
there is another common name for snowshoes derivable from 
the root sz/7, betokening also a local origin; possibly the same 
Altai range. Athird group of terms for snowshoes, sana, and 
like-sounding terms is found on Lake Baikal, and among some 
Samoyed tribes, but much may be said in support of the view 
that svkand sana are corruptions of one word. 

There are, however, some Siberian names for snowshoes 
which cannot be traced to a common origin, but all indica- 
tions point to the region already referred to. The Nor- 
wegians may be pardoned for asserting that the art originated 
with their forefathers, especially when we consider the extent 
to which they have developed it. The home of the discovery was 
most probably in the region above indicated, the centre of the 
great snow-covered region of the Northern Hemisphere ‘n the 
old world. Noanalogous discovery was made in the correspond- 
ing region of North America; but a secondary type, the 
elegant snowshoe of the North American Indian and Canadian, 
has been created, on an imperfect acquaintance with its Euro- 
pean antetype, and is by many, but erroneously, supposed to 
be equal, if not superior, to the séz. 

It is to be inferred that the most ancient form of snowshoes 
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is best preserved in isolated regions. In northern mountain 
regions the traveler, after ascending through a region free from 
snowshoes, reaches the region in which the snowshoe reigns 
supreme, but here the type of snowshoe is the round. In the 
Old World this form is found in Thibet, Armenia, the Cau- 
casus, and in various places in Europe, and occasionally in 
regions in which the sz is the prevailing type. On this point 
ancient writers describing the rounded snowshoes write of 
them as based upon the idea of enlarging the surface of the 
sole of the foot, and thereby prevent its sinking in the snow, 
Whether, as Xenophon says of the natives of Armenia, they 
bound sacks about the feet of his horses, “ which, but for this 
contrivance, would have sunk to their bellies in snow,” or, as 
Strabo says of others, that they bound plates of undressed 
oxhide, or round disks of wood on their feet; or, as Suidas, 
following Arrian, narrates, plates of basket-work for the same 
purpose, we find that the one idea underlying all these varying 
contrivances is to give the feet the support of an enlarged 
surface to prevent their sinking in the snow. The ski isa 
development from these primitive supports, the transition 
marking the point at which the motion became a gliding one. 
The development of the leading types may be represented on 
following plan: 

Ski (not covered with hide)—Length: breadth = 27: 1. 

Others, 18 : 1. 

Tungusian Ski, 9: 1. 

Oval, skincovered plates. 

Indian snowshoes. 

Basket work—round, flat wooden discs. 

At present, as might be supposed, many types of the ski are 
in use in Norway; some are long and narrow, others short and 
wide, some have a great hollow rim underneath, some a smaller, 
and again others have two or even more smaller rims, while a 
whole series of forms are without rims, and quite flat on the 
soles. There is, unfortunately, no complete collection of snow- 
shoes, which is to be regretted, as the most noteworthy forms 
get superseded and disappear. 

It is generally agreed that a ski must be of such length, that 
the man who uses it should be able, on emergency, to reach 
the point of it with his outstretched hand, standing upright. 
This would necessitate the selection of the ski-form. Several 
kinds of wood are used in the construction of snowshoes, but 
the elm is the smoothest. The state of the snow is a matter 
of considerable importance to the snowshoer. Damp snow 
is the most unfavorable, it balls on the snowshoes and becomes 
a serious hindrance. The same peculiarity is common to fresh- 
fallen snow. Snow that falls in foggy weather, becomes com- 
pressed, and then subjected to severe cold is considered favor- 
able for snowshoeing. Still better is it when the fallen snow 
is subjected first to fog and then to sharpcold,so that it makes 
a firm crust. If then, upon this, there falls a coat a few inches 
thick of loose snow, or better still, rime, we have a snowshoe 
course of the first rank along which the ski glides rapidly, and 
almost without exertion. 

Recently snowshoeing has receivedan extraordinary impulse 
in Norway, due to public exhibitions, especially to that in 
Christiana, at which the Telemarkers were present and aston- 
ished the citizens with their brilliant performances. An espe- 
cially wonderful performance, although certainly of no great 
practical value, is the jump, which the snowshoer can make from 
a bank, while at full speed, covering a space of 20 to 25 meters 
with a fall of eight to twelve meters. Olano Magui relates that 
in the sixteenth century showshoe racing was already in vogue. 
The custom was reintroduced in the southern mountain region 
of Norway, and the races are now of regular periodical occur- 
rence, 

The speed varies naturally with the skill of the performer 
and the condition of the course. The longest well authenti- 
cated race on snowshoes took place at Jokkmokk in Northern 
Sweden on the 3d and 4th April, 1884, under the auspices of 
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the Freiherrn Dickson and Nordenskjéld. The first prize was 
won by a Lapp—Tuorda—37 years old, who had accompanied 
Nordenskjéld in his travels in Greenland. Tuord., according 
to the judge, covered 220 kilometers, say 135 miles, in 21 hours, 
22 minutes; the second, alsoa Lapp, 40 years old, came in five 
minutes later, and of the six contestants, five of whom were 
Lapps, the last came in 46 minutes after the first. The course 
was nearly level, and in great part over frozen lakes; in fact, 
all the conditions must have been favorable. 

As long ago as 1728 the scheme of exploring the interior of 
Greenland by means of “keen Norwegians, accustomed to 
hunting on ski in the mountains,” was contemplated, but it 
was never carried out. An attempt to penetrate into the 
interior by means of snowshoes in 1748 failed, as narrated by 
Johann Anderson, It is only in recent times that the attempt 
has been renewed. In 1878 the Danish expedition under 
Captain Jensen took ski with them, but made no use of them 
—at least not for exploring purposes—but Jensen remarks that 
they made excellent kindling wood. Two Lapps who accom- 
panied Nordenskjéld in 1883 used snowshoes, and so did Perry 
and Maigaard in 1886. Nansen’s expedition was fitted out with 
nine pairs of snowshoes, two pairs were made of oak, the others 
of birch. Nansen found the oak the most serviceable. 





CANALS VERSUS RAILROADS. 


VICE-ADMIRAL BATSCH. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, August. 


HE question of establishing water communication between 
Berlin and the sea, cannot be undersood in its right 
bearings until the theory that wheel carriage is more econo- 
mical than water carriage is first controverted and exploded. 
The desiderated railroad tariff of 1 pfennig per roo kilos per 
German mile (= % cent per ton per statute mile) can only be 
attained, as the calculations of Meitzen, Bellingrath, Opel, and 
other high authorities have shown, under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. On waterways this freight rate can be easily 
afforded, especially if a uniform and systematic network of 
canals is constructed. Fora systematic development it is not 
only necessary that the canals should concentre in the com- 
mercial capitals, but that the transport facilities should be 
essentially uniform and the measurements adapted to barges 
of a medium size, which can be set down at a load capacity of 
350 tons. The cost of such a system of canals as would satisfy 
the requirements of the German Empire would be from 400,- 
000,000 tO 500,000,000 marks ($100,000,000 to $125,000,000). It 
can be proved that canal transport would not be detrimental to 
railroad operations; on the contrary, canals are a necessary 
complement to the railroads. The opposite view has been suffi- 
ciently refuted, and is only put forward by persons interested in 
railroads. Dr. Meitzen has shown that there is a limit to the 
carrying capacity of railroads, beyond which they can no 
longer compete with canals in forwarding bulky freight. The 
canals, in order that they may perform their proper part in 
the transport system, must be built to connect the centres of 
production with the centres of consumption, viz., the coal and 
iron districts with the great cities and the seaports. 

The question of a ship canal from Berlin to the North Sea 
does not depend on the issue of the controversy over the econ- 
omy of canals in comparison with rail transport. It is known 
in all maritime countries that marine transport is, of all kinds, 
the cheapest and best; and for that reason it is desirable, 
wherever it may be possible, that the heart of the country, the 
nodal point of the railroad and canal systems, should be made 
accessible to navigation. Such a point is Berlin, not for North 
Germany alone, but for the whole ‘German Empire, and, there- 
fore, it is the natural place for the chief seaport, where vessels 
can load directly and take their cargoes out to sea without 
transshipment. 
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Books. 


REVERIES D'UN MYSTIQUE PAJEN. Louis Ménard. 
Troisiéme Edition. 18mo., pp. 206. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1890. 





[This is a collection of thirty papers; fourteen in prose, sixteen in verse. All 
the prose pieces may be called dialogues, although the interlocutors are not named 
in all. the author contenting himself with interposing possible objections, in the 
form of questions, to the views propounded. If we understand correctly a note 
in the book, all the prose papers, save the first, have appeared in a French periodi- 
eal, the Critigue Philosophigue, which is no longer published. Most apposite was 
the title of this publication as an exponent of Doctor Ménard’s mode of con- 
sidering things, since if he is not a philosopher and a critic, he is nothing. In 
putting forth the present collection he has seen fit, with much frankness, to call 
himself a “* Mystic-Pagan.”” Some worthy orthodox thinkers will unhesitatingly 
concede the appropriateness of his calling himself apagan, Other thinkers, less 
orthodox, will probably say that the author may be justly termed a mystic, if by 
that be understood the philosophical doctrine, that the ultimate elements or prin- 
ciples of knowledge or belief are gained by an act or process akin to feeling or 
faith. It would be absurd, of course, to suppose that the various views here 
expressed—sometimes contradicting each other when credited to different persons 


—are the opinions of Doctor Ménard. Yet that some of his opinions are set forth 


is manifest from his having inserted passages of the book in his lecture on ‘* The 
Greek Sources of Christianity,’’ of which a full summary has been given our 
readers, The ground covered by the various prose papers is considerable in 
extent, and they have the common charm of being clear, modest but bold, inter- 
esting, suggestive, and acute, touching the deepest problems of human life 
with a pen luminous and delicate. helpful in many ways, and declaring how 
deeply the author has pondered the themes of which he treats. The opening 
paper, ‘* The Devil at the Café,” is a lively and humorous interchange of views on 
matters and things between His Satanic Majesty and the author. He is a good- 
natured and sharp-witted Devil, but as he is not overburdened with politeness it 
is a pleasure to find that he gets the worst of it, as, indeed, he himself acknowl- 
edges. Of the other papers, mention may be made of a Dialogue between Socra- 
tes, Minos, and the Eumenides, in which the Grecian Sage is made to see the great 
evils which the world has suffered from his erroneous teachings; of the ‘‘ Banquet 
of Alexandria,” at which Noumenius, Porphyry, Cheremon, Tat, Origen, and 
Valentin, discuss certain religious topics from the most opposite points of view, 
though with entire toleration of each other’s opinions; of ** The Veil of Isis,’’ in 
which the interlocutors, Asclepias and Hermes Trismegistus, deploring in the 
caves of the Temple of Philz the decay of the old Egyptian religion, are discov- 
ered by soldiers, who kill Asclepias ; of a conversation on ‘ Eschatology,” in 
which the speakers are God and Man; a talk on “ Gratuitous Government ”’ 
between Jacques Bonhomme,and a fairy who was his godmother ; and of * All 
Saints’ Day,’’ arguing the wisdom of the observance of that day by decorating the 
tombs of the dead, and declaring that the people of Paris by such observance 
prove themselves the most religious of all peoples. The sixteen pieces in verse 
all deal with philosophic themes, and, though well enough constructed in form, 
belong to that class of didactic poetry, which some critics affirm is not poetry at 
all. To give any adequate digest of the various topics treated in the book would 
be impossible. We are obliged to content ourselves with a summary of a portion 
of a ‘‘ Letter from a Mythologist to a Naturalist.’’] 


PLUCK a branch having on it leaves, flowers, and fruits; I take 
from the branch a seed and weigh it. In the opposite side of the 
balance I put an equal weight from another part of the plant—leaf, 
flower, or shoot. Here are two equal masses of organized matter ; 
they are formed of the same elements : carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
azote, with a little lime and silex. The proportion of these elements is 
the same, and they seem to be put together in an identical manner. Yet, 
if I put under ground these two equal weights of the same substance, 
one of them will be resolved by successive decomposition into simpler 
molecules ; water, carbonic acid, ammoniac; the other, the seed, 
will draw from the sun and the atmosphere the same products : water, 
ammonia, carbonic acid, in order to group them in complex molecules, 
notwithstanding their affinities, and make them serve for the germin- 
ation of a new vegetable. In the seed is an energy opposed to 
chemical forces and beyond our meansof analysis. That energy is Life. 
Life is not a result, it isa principle. Of all its attributes, the most 
characteristic is its power of individuation. Each germ, whether it 
be the seed of a plant or the egg of an animal, contains an individual 
and indivisible energy, which makes for itself, in the vague domain 
of nature, alittle principality, circumscribed but perfectly. autonomous. 
We have reached the point of fabricating artificially organic prod- 
ucts, but until we create a germinating cell we shall never be able to 
explain the spontaneous generation of monera in the bosom of proto- 
plasm. 

Individuation is a primordial gift. Life is an abstract term, repre- 
senting the mode of activity of those particular energies which reside 
in the bosom of germs. They alone are real and capable of being 
observed, not in themselves, but in their manifestations, the immediate 
object of science. They are centres of action and reaction, of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, of veritable first causes; at least, we are obliged 
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to consider them so, since we are not acquainted with their source 
and are unable to go beyond their appearance. 

Will you allow me to call these energies souls? I suppose that 
you are not afraid of a word. The soul is that which animates 
the body; it is the principle of the individual life of animals. Do 
not object, because I have taken as an example the seed of a vege- 
table. You know that Greek philosophy distinguished three kinds of 
souls: the vegetable soul, placed in the lower part of the body, 
near the ground; the passional soul, situated in the breast, and the 
reasoning soul, in the head, that part of our body nearest heaven. 
These three souls are associated in the unity of the human system 
like the nervous system and the nutritive system in the unity of 
organic life; it is only a distinction created for the need of analysis, 
and which expresses the multiple forms of our activity. 

We are accustomed to reserve the name of soul for the directing 
faculty of ourselves, and we must go back to etymology in order to 
dare to speak of the soul of animals and plants. Let us not, however, 
be too aristocratic; intelligence is everywhere, even in the organic 
kingdom. In observing the regularity of crystallized forms, I find it 
difficult to believe that minerals are so absolutely devoid of intelli- 
gence as is commonly said. As to the intelligence of plants and 
animals, it is proved by the marvelous adaptation of organs to their 
functions; there is a finality in them, that is to say, an end pursued 
and attained. 

You cannot explain natural selection by chance, for a word does not 
explain a fact. If there is a choice, there is discernment; all energy 
supposes a will. Is it our will, however? No, it is a force foreign to 
ourselves. Love is not an action, it is a passion. The cosmic Powers 
send us love, in order to employ us in their creative work, by making 
souls appear through birth. Love isa child who wants to be born; 
the ancients called him by his true name, Desire (Eros, Cupido), 
because, in fact, it is the desire which calls the germs into existence. 
There are around us souls which wish to be incarnated; for that 
reason they change themselves into desires and solicit the living to 
give them bodies. Greek art represents these souls as winged chil- 
dren: these are the desires which fly about lovers. 

Selection does not reason; it is electric. There are women whom 
men simply esteem; there are’other women for whom men blow out 
their brains. Implacable desires drags us about by our hair; we 
grovel at the feet of some odious idol, and when she has shattered our 
heart, we ask pardon of her. People are astonished that we are so 
easily subdued by inferior creatures; it is because they are more alive 
than we are. People can live without brains or heart, like the am- 
phioxus, the ancestor of the vertebrate animal. He has bequeathed 
his character to a great number of his descendants, and especially of 
his female descendants. There are some of them charming, notwith- 
standing these defects. Study the heroines of the romances of Victor 
Hugo: L£smeralda, Cosette, Déruchette; they are all alike; divine 
creatures without brains or heart, veritable amphioxuses. It is one of 
the most frequent cases of atavism. 

The immense importance of the intellectual and moral element in 
the life of man and of societies, is the chief stumbling-stone in the path 
of the theory of Darwin. One of the principal apostles of that 
theory, Mr. Wallace, was not afraid to face that difficulty. Between 
man and the other primates the distance, physiologically, is not 
great; but the faculty of conceiving general ideas of the true, the 
beautiful, the just, and of expressing them by articulate language, the 
aptitude for discovering the laws of things, of creating works of art, 
of choosing freely good or evil, create between the highest of the 
anthropoid monkeys and the lowest of the human race a gulf so deep, 
that you cannot imagine even the possibility of a means of crossing it. 

Mr. Wallace finds in the physical organization of man, and espe- 
cially in the constitution of his brain, a certain number of particulari- 
ties, which cannot be explained by natural selection, and which rather 
remind you of the artificial selection which man himself either directs 
or produces in common plants and domestic animals. We may then 
suppose that intelligences superior to ours have conducted cur organic 
evolution, with a view of furnishing to the intellectual and moral life 
which requires to be born the material instrument of which it has 
need. It is curious to see modern science reproduce, as its latest 
conclusion, the Jewish fable of the creation of Adam, or the Greek 
fable of Prometheus modeling men out of clay. 


Quam satus Iapeto, mistam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. 
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The questions of origin evade observation and science. The human 
mind, however, cannot lose its interest in these great problems. We 
must, then, content ourselves with mythological solutions of these 
problems, since no others can be found. Unhappily, these solutions 
are hieroglyphics written in a language which we do not understand. 
The various mythologies offer us under diverse forms the idea of a 
divine intervention in the origins of humanity. According to Greek 
Polytheism, the race of Heroes was the result of the union of Gods 
with mortal women. Hebrew mythology has an analogous tradition, 
indicated in some verses of Genesis, developed in that strange book of 
Enoch, from which Thomas Moore has drawn his poem of ‘‘ The 
Loves of the Angels,” and Byron one of his two Biblical dramas, 
‘* Heaven and Earth.” Then, if there exists beings above us—and 
why should the ladder of life be interrupted ?—they have been willing 
to descend to humanity in order that it may be elevated. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. POET, ARTIST, SOCIALIST ; a Selec- 
tion from His Writings Together with a Sketch of the Man. 
Edited by Francis Watt Lee. 12mo, 300 pp. New York: Hum- 
boldt Publishing Co. 


(Mr. William Morris—poet, artist, agitator—who has devoted his brilliant 
gifts to the cause of Socialism, 1s perhaps best known in this country as a poet, in 
which character this ‘‘idle singer of an empty day,’’ as he styles himself, is 
known the world over. But the English workingman, for the most part, knows 
William Morris as the popular sympathetic Socialiastic speaker, in which capacity 
he accords him unqualified admiration ; drawn thereto, perhaps in great measure, 
by the speaker’s picturesque personality. 

One of the best of Morris's prose works is unquestionably the ‘*‘ Dream of John 
Ball,’’ in which he presents us with a picture of ‘“* Merrie England”’ in the four- 
teenth century when John Ball was the heart of the peasant insurrection of which 
Wat Tyler was the military leader. This was the first instance in England, and 
perhaps the first instance in the world, in which peasants and artisans attempted 
to effect a revolution by force. They nearly succeeded and caused such terror 
that they gained all they claimed and that speedily.] 


WAS travelling in a country which I recognized as English, 
although the landscape was unfamiliar to me. I saw spires and 
buildings new, and yet antique in style, and the narrow road which 
ran to the village before me, I recognized as a Roman road. A horse- 
man road up behind me, in mail of mingled steel and leather, and 
caused me no surprise, nor was I surprised when I looked at my own 
costume—a black cloth gown and hood, with leather girdle at my 
waist, from which suspended a pen and ink case and small sheath 
knife. 

I passed on to the village and leaned against the churchyard wall, 
watching the groups of stalwart, merry, good-tempered men. One of 
them strode up to me across the road, a man some six feet high, 
with a short black beard, and black eyes, and a berry-brown skin, 
with a huge bow in his hand bare of the case, a knife, a pouch, anda 
short hatchet, all clattering together at his girdle. 

‘* Well, friend,” said he, ‘‘ thou lookest partly mazed, what tongue 
hast thou in thy head ?” 

‘* A tongue that can tell rhymes,” said I. 

‘* So I thought,” said he. ‘‘ Thirstest thou any?” 

‘* Yea, and hunger,” said I. 

And therewith my hand went into my purse, and came out again 
with but a few and small silver coins. The man grinned. 

‘* Aha!” said he, ‘‘is itso? Never heed it, mate. It shall be a 
song for a supper this fair Sunday evening. But first, whose man art 
thou ?” 

‘*No one’s man,” said I, reddening, angrily; ‘‘I am my own 
master.” 

He grinned again. 

‘* Nay, that’s not the custom of England, as one time belike it will 
be. Methinks thou comest from Heaven down, and hast had a high 
place there, too.” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment, and then leant forward and whis- 
pered in my ear: ‘‘ John the Miller, that ground small, small, small,” 
and stopped and winked at me, and from between my lips, and with- 
out my forming any meaning, came the words: ‘‘ Zhe hing’s son of 
heaven shall pay for ail.” 

He let his bow fall on to his shoulder, caught my right hand in his, 
and gave it a great grip, while his left hand fell among the gear at his 
belt, and I could see that he half drew his knife. 

** Well, brother,” said he, ‘‘ stand not here hungry in the highway 


when there is flesh and bread in the Rose yonder. Come on?” 
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And so the dreamer finds himself in the company of the men of Kent on the eve 
of that same day on which John Ball comes in the company of Robin Hood and 
his bold bowmen and bids the men of Kent stand up in defence of their brethren 
the men of Essex. Even while he spake came news that a party of three knights 
with the Sheriff and some three hundred bill and bowmen, were advancing upon 
the village, and the Kentish men, who, with the auxiliaries brought by Robin 
Hood and John Ball, numbered some four hundred, were soon arrayed in open 
file under cover of the hedges. The king’smen at arms were defeated in short 
order leaving some two score of their number dead on the field. As the sun went 
down, a company of three hundred men of Essex reached the village, on their 
way toward London to make their demands upon the king, and the men of Kent 
entertained them, and decided to accompany them on the morrow. 

And at supper John Ball, seeing in the dreamer one who knoweth more than 
other men, invited him to accompany him to the church where the dead were laid 
out, that he might take counsel with him concerning the insurrection, and the 
future of the English villein, and the dreamer spake to him as .n riddles when he 
told him that the rebels should triumph and the villeinage cease, yet that the 
leaders should die, and further he went on to tell him of the future when one 
man should do the work of a thousand, yet should be constrained to sell his labor 
for barely enough to feed and clothe him; he told him also of the wonders of 
material progress in the womb of time. 

Then John Ball rose to go and said: *‘ Now, brother, I say farewell; for now 
verily hath the Day of the earth come and chou and I art lonely of each other again 
Thou hast been a dream to me as I to chee, and sorry and glad have we made each 
other, as tales of uld time and the longing of times to come shall ever make men 
to be. I go to life and to death and to leave thee; and scarce do I know whether 
to wish thee some dream of the days beyond thine to tell what shall be, as thou 
hast told me, for I know not if that shall help or hinder thee; but since we have 
been kind and very friends, I will not leave thee without a wish of good will, so 
at least I wish thee what thou thyself wishest for thyself, and that is hopeful strife 
and blameless peace, whichis to say in one word, life. Farewell, friend. 


(The other writings in the Selection are a short story entitled A King's Lesson, 
and Signs of Change, in which are set forth the hopes and aims of Civilization. 
The concluding paper entitled ** How the Change Came,” gives a bird's eye view 
of the changes that shall usher in the new era, as told by one who has passed 
through them, and is followed by half a dozen ** Chants for Socialists,”” which, 
perhaps, hardly come up to the standard of some of Morris's earlier poems,]} 





THE SONGS OF SAPPHO. By James S. Easby-Smith. Cloth, 
16mo, 97 pp. $1.00. Published for Georgetown University, by 
Stormont & Jackson, Washington, D. C. 1891. 


O the greater part of mankind Sappho is, and has been for fifteen 
centuries almost a myth. True she has been quoted by the 
grammarians and rhetoricians, and eulogised by the epigrammatists; 
the scanty fragments that remain of her voluminous writings have 
been the favorite study of scholars of alltimes and countries ; but they 
have been in such a form as to be a sealed book to all save scholars. 
Of Sappho’s life very little is known. She was a Lesbian by birth, 
and wrote and taught at Mitylene, where she gathered about her a 


school of young girls whom she instructed in music, poetry, and 
embroidery. 


The later comic poets of Greece made her name a synonym for all 
female licentiousness. but this may be due in part, perhaps, to the fact 
that she was a woman, and thus subject to harsher criticism in coarse 
periods of the world’s career. 

But although so little is known of her life, there is but one verdict 
about her writings. Her praises began with the epigrammatists, and 
continue to be sung at the present day. 


It is said that the works of Sappho were burned by order of the 
Byzantine emperors about the year 380 A. D. They consisted of nine 
books of odes, and many books of epithalamia, hymns, elegies, 
monodies, and epigrams. All are gone save one ode, part of another, 
three epigrams, and a few broken fragments. 

Every vestige of Sappho would be irretrievably lost, but for the 
quotations of the grammarians, rhetoricians, and scholiasts. The first 
ode is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the second by Dionysius 
Longinus, and the fragments by numerous Greek writers. Few 
indeed are the fragments of those matchless songs which sounded 
through the myrtle groves of Lesbos so long ago, but they still charm 
the world as they charmed the Lesbian peasant and Grecian lord of 
old; they are a fountain head of lyrical fire whence Horace, Catullus, 
Byron, Tennyson, and Swinburne have drawn. 

Sappho was the Laureate of the court of Venus. In all her succes- 
sors in the laureateship from Horace, the bard of Augustus, to Ten- 
nyson, the bard of Victoria, Sappho finds no superior. Nay, the 
sweetest lines of the best of these rivals on the subject of love, are 
more or less imitations. But after Sappho’s ode to love personified, 
who could sing of loving without using some or all of the images 
therein embodied ? . 

The odes, epigrams, and longer fragments are given in the Greek, 
and in metrical translations, the shorter fragments, in Greek with 
prose translations. We content ourselves with presenting the reader 
with the metrical translation of one fragment only; one that it were 
hard to excel: 

Sweetest mother, I can weave no more to-day 
For such thoughts of him come thronging-- 
Him for whom my heart is longing— 

That I know not where my weary fingers stray. 
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‘The Press. 


POLITICAL. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN. 


The Pennsylvania Democratic State Con- 

vention, at Harrisburg, Sept. 3, adopted a 

orm of twenty-two planks, of which all 

t the first are devoted to State questions. 

The first plank declares continued allegiance 

to the national principles of the party, as ex- 
pressed in 1884 and 1888, and adds: 

Weare, as we have always been, in favor of honest 

economical administration of public affairs; of 
limiting expenses and reducing taxation to meet the 
actual necessities of Government; of a sound and 
stable currency, based on gold and silver, coined and 
circulated in such proportions as will keep them on a 
ity ; of a reform and revision of the tariff; of liberal 
But just Pension laws, and of all well-considered legis- 
lation tending to increase the rewards and lighten the 
burdens of labor. 
The platform is remarkable for the formality 
and severity with which it arraigns and con- 
demns the Republican Party of the State, its 
officials and leaders, for hostility to the inter- 
ests of the people, corruption and dishonesty; 
fifteen planks are used for this purpose. The 
Republican Legislature is attacked ‘‘ for hav- 
ing refused to enforce the Constitution by ap- 
propriate legislation, for having failed to pass 
honest and equitable Apportionment Bills, as 
required by the Constitution; for having ig- 
nored the demands of Labor for relief by law; 
for having denied the righteous, popular de- 
mand for such laws as would distribute the 
burdens of public taxation equally upon all 
classes of property, and for having refused to 
reform long-existing abuses in the Mercantile 
Appraisement laws, as recommended by the 
Democratic Executive in 1885,” and ‘‘ for the 
enactment of vexatious, oppressive, and 
vicious legislation, against which the Executive 
veto was interposed for the protection of the 
people.” The Republican Auditor-General 
and State Treasurer, and John Bardsley, late 
City Treasurer of Philadelphia, are jointly 
arraigned and condemned for glaring offenses. 
The following general declarations are made: 

Wearraign and condemn the Republican Party of 
Pennsylvania for electing men to State and muni- 
cipal officers, by whose neglect of duty, complicity in 
fraud and ehender of the public Treasury a million and 
a half dollars of the people’s money have been stolen 
and squandered. 

We arraign and condemn the Republican Party of 
Pennsylvania for having fostered, encouraged, pro- 
tected, and continued a reckless system of official 

culation with public moneys, whereby State and 
ity Treasurers have enriched themselves, corrupted 
the public morals,and robbed the tax-payers, The 
practice of using public funds for public gain or politi- 
caladvantage is to be condemned, and should be com- 
pletely and thoroughly eradicated. 

We arraign and condemn the Republican State Con- 
vention, recently assembled, for its condonation and 
defense of faithless Republican State officials, guilty 
of these derelictions, some of whom sat in its councils, 
influenced its action, and dictated and controlled its 
utterances. 

A separate plank is devoted to Senator 
Quay, as follows: 

We denounce the corrupt and shameless domination 
of Senator Matthew S. Quay in the politics of the 
State, and arraign and condemn the Repubiican Party 
for its servile acquiescence in the leadership of a man 
who has utterly failed to defend himself from grave 
charges against his official conduct and political record. 


THE ‘‘ LEDGER” SUPPORTS THE DEMOCRATS. 

Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Sept. 4.— 
The issue is now joined, upon which the voters 
of the State are to judge and decide in No- 
vember. It is an important issue for them— 
whether the Revenue and Finance and Trea- 
sury laws and system of the State shall con- 
tinue to exist, and to be administered as if 
they were contrived for the benefit and profit 
of individual pockets—or whether their right- 
ful and sole purpose is the service, conven- 
ience, and advantage of the people of the State. 
The idea has come to prevail that the service 
and advantage of the Commonwealth is a sec- 
ondary matter. This is seen in the theory 
and practices connected with the administra- 
tion of the Auditor-General’s and Treasury 
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offices. It is seen in the miscellaneous jumble 
of resolutions adopted by the Republican State 
Convention, in which our vitally important 
State affairs are subordinated to puffy personal 
resolutions and far-off matters that are alto- 
gether irrelevant to State exigencies, as re- 
vealed by the Bardsley and Mercantile Tax 
Appraiser exposures. It is seen in the cold 
and formal letter of Auditor-General McCam- 
ant, concerning the serious charges against 
his Mercantile License Appraiser appointees. 
And it is visible in all the half-hearted and 
halting expressions touching these Revenue 
and Treasury exposures, and in the absence 
of such clear, strong, direct, and energetic 
denunciations of the individual offenders as 
would give some sort of earnest promise that 
the ‘‘ spoils” system of Revenue and Treasury 
Government is to be put to death in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is indespensably necessary that the 
‘* spoils” system shall be struck by a crushing 
defeat in Pennsylvania. It is for the voters 
of the State now to judge—now that the issue 
is joined as to the deliverances in the resolu- 
tions of both Conventions—which party and 
which nominees are most likely to strike the 
blow that will defeat and stamp out the system. 
Is it the organization that shows a disposition 
to confuse and belittle the vital issues in the 
State canvass, or is it that opposing party 
which goes at the important work in the 
clearest, most direct, earnest, and energetic 
way? 


New York Times (Ind.), Sept. 5.—The firm 
and vigorous manner in which the Philadel- 
phia Ledger takes its stand on the side of good 
government and the Democratic ticket this 
year in Pennsylvania is extremely creditable 
to that journal, and is full of meaning asto the 
situation. It requires a great deal of provoca- 
tion to make the Ledger veer from its course 
of faithful support for the party with which it 
has been so long and so honorably connected. 
But there is provocation enough this year and 
more. We note with especial satisfaction the 
merciless criticism by the Ledger of the Repub- 
licans for having sought to confuse the issue in 
the State by dragging in national politics. 
When the people of Pennsylvania can see that 
an honest Democrat, though a Free Trader, is 
a better custodian of the public funds than a 
Republican thief, who is a professed Protec- 
tionist, the power of the thieves in the Repub- 
lican Party there will be broken. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that the support 
of journals like the Ledger and the men they 
represent can only be had by honest Demo- 
crats. Governor Hill could never get it. 


REPUBLICAN OPINION. 

Philadelphia Press(Rep.), Sept. 4.—The pub- 
lic will not be deceived. Party connection is 
no test of personal honesty. The most that 
can be exacted of any party is that it repudiate 
and punish its rascals as soon as they are de- 
tected. This the Republican party can be 
relied on to do, and does do it much more 
promptly and willingly than its opponent has 
been known to inthose States where the Demo- 
cratic party is the dominant power. 


Pittsburg Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Sept. 
4.—So far as the burden of the platform is 
concerned intelligent voters will understand 
that while Bardsley happened to be a Republi- 
can and a thief, it was Republican officials who 
prosecuted and punished him for his rascalities. 
He is now in prison suffering for his crimes, 
while a score or more of Democratic Treasur- 
ers who robbed the people of millions of dol- 
lars are at large enjoying the proceeds of their 
villainies. There is not a single reason why any 
Republican should refuse to vote for their can- 
didates, General Gregg and Captain Morrison, 
since they are the peers of any others in 
honesty, competency, and fidelity to duty. 


Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), Sept. 4.—The 
Democratic State Convention yesterday not 
only sang very low upon the tariff and silver 





offices, and in the Mercantile Appraisers’ 


questions, but even went the length of declar- 
ing in the second plank of its platform that the 
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** State election of 1891 in Pennsylvania in- 
volves no issue of Federal politics.” It should 
be merely a matter of getting rid of ‘‘ official 
abuses and corrupt practices” in the fiscal 
affairs of the Commonwealth. This declara- 
tion alone is sufficient to instruct the masses of 
the Democratic party upon the important point 
that their leaders have knowingly been in con- 
flict with public sentiment and public interest 
in Pennsylvania upon the ‘‘ Federal issue ” of 
the tariff. Otherwise these leaders would not 
have begged off, as they did yesterday, upon 
this most important issue. Is it not time for 
the Democratic leaders in Pennsylvania to get 
in line with the feeling and interests of the 
State in favor of protecting Pennsylvania in- 
dustries, in place of seeking influence outside 
of the State by giving sympathy and support 
to the anti-Protectionists which they desire not 
to have considered when it comes toa State 


canvass ? . 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Sept. 5.—The Penn- 
sylvania Democrats are quick to take advan” 
tage of the recent scandals in the municipal 
administration of Philadelphia, and practically 
ignore national issues in their platform, de- 
voting themselves to ‘‘ arraigning” and “ con- 
demning” Republican ‘‘ mismanagement” and 
‘*extravagance.” This is good politics in 
Pennsylvania. A campaign on exclusively 
State issues might win the Pennsylvania 
Democracy many votes, and, indeed, assure a 
Democratic victory, were it not for two things 
—first, a well-settled popular conviction that 
with all its faults the Republican Party is a 
stronger, safer, purer party than the Demo- 
cratic Party, and secondly, that a campaign in 
Pennsylvania on exclusively State issues is an 
impossibility. However the Democrats may 
scheme and struggle the tariff cannot be kept out 
of the canvass. And with the tariff for an issue 
Governor Pattison himself would admit that 
Pennsylvania is good for from 40,000 to 60,000 
Republican majority. Free Trade is even more 
obnoxious to the Democrats of Pennsylvania 
than to the Democrats of Massachusetts. 





GERMANY AND OUR PORK, 


Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 5.—The de- 
cree of the German Government is to the 
effect that American pork shall be admitted 
when accompanied by official certificates show- 
ing that it has been examined in accordance 
with the regulations in force in this country 
and found free from qualities dangerous to 
health. The removal of the pork prohibition 
is not due, however, to the microscopic inves- 
tigations made at the stock-yards but to the 
pressure exerted by the reciprocity clause of 
the Tariff Law. The German Government has 
really been forced to take the action it has by 
purely selfish reasons in order to protect the 
great beet-sugar industry. During the three 
months, April 1—July 1, ’91, the United States 
took from Germany $8,870,000 worth of beet 
sugar, being $2,800,000 more than for the cor- 
responding months of 1890, when sugar was 
dutiable. At the present rate Germany would 
send nearly $36,000,000 worth of sugar to this 
country yearly. But if that sugar had to paya 
duty of $20 a ton after the 1st of January nota 
pound of it could come. It would all have to 
seek another market, and it would not be easy 
to find it. Hence it isto the interest of Ger- 
many to abandon its pork restrictions against 
the United States in order to save a great sugar 
industry from serious loss. The removal of 
the prohibitions on hog products will be 
followed by immediate and heavy shipments 
of hams, bacon, pork, lard, etc., to Germany. 
The inevitable increase in the price of 
breadstuffs will intensify the demand for 
cheap meats so that Germany will afford at 
once a market for at least $20,000,000 worth 
of provisions, and the quantity taken will in- 
crease steadily with the growth of population 
and the knowledge of the cheapness and excel- 
lence of American meats. Thus the sugar 
taken from Germany will be paid for in good 





part at least by the pork of the Western far- 
mer. For this most desirable state of things 
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thanks will be due to Mr. Blaine and his recip- 
rocity policy, and to them alone. No Demo- 
cratic statesman would or could have accom- 
plished such results. If American agriculturists 
were to complain to them of German restric- 
tions their remedy would be to take the duties 
off all German products, whether competitive 
or non-competitive, and pay the balance of 
trade in gold. If the last named country still 
continued its offensive policy Democratic 
statesmen would say: ‘‘ We have done all we 
can; we must submit.” Republican adminis- 
trations do not believe in that policy of cow- 
ardly surrender. They believe in making 
concessions only when equivalents can be 
obtained therefor, and are not afraid to bring 
a little pressure to bear on any foreign coun- 
try to make it amenable to reason. Those 
Republican chumps who abused Mr. Blaine 
last year for saying that the McKinley Bill as 
it stood did not make a new market for an 
additional bushel of wheat or barrel of pork 
will please take notice that new markets have 
been found for American flour and pork, not 
as the result of the McKinley workings of the 
Bill as originally drafted, but of the reciprocity 
idea which Mr. Blaine made such a persistent 
and powerful fight to get incorporated in it. 
But for him German markets would be no bet- 
ter hereafter than they have been for a good 
many years. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 5.— 
High tariff journals in all parts of the country 
have for some time been attempting to show 
that the repeal of the German inhibition of 
American pork imports, which was expected 
and has now become a fact, is one of the fruits 
of the reciprocity clause of the McKinley Bill. 
The event is made an occasion for singing the 
praises of the tariff, and especially of reciproc- 
ity and its author, Blaine. The clause had 
really nothing to do with the action of the 
German Government, the ground of which is 
to be sought in the internal economic condi- 
tions of Germany. If any influence was 
effectually exerted on our side, it was by means 
of the Meat Inspection Act, the sixth para- 
graph of which empowers the President to 
prohibit imports from such countries as exclude 
the products of the United States. This para- 
graph was specially aimed at the Frenchand Ger- 
man prohibition of imports of American swine 
products, and may have operated in our favor. 
The assumption that threats of reimposing the 
duty on German sugar under the reciprocity 
clause were the cause of Germany’s yielding 
has no foundation. The nature and effect of 
the reciprocity clause are very well understood 
in Berlin, where they know as well as we do 
that eminent jurists, like Senator Edmunds, 
have publicly expressed serious doubts as to the 
constitutionality of thus enlarging the powers 
the Executive. The fact that a suit has been 
brought to test the constitutionality of the act 
is no doubt known to the Berlin Foreign Office, 
and the same doubts are probably entertained 
there as here as to whether the President 
would use the discretion conferred on him to 
restore duties on articles of necessity, the cheap- 
ness of which is directly appreciated by the 
whole people, in order to secure for our coun- 
try an advantage that would only make itself 
felt to the great mass in a very indirect manner. 


Boston Post (Ind. Dem.), Sept. 5.—The New 
York 7ribune says editorially and conspicu- 
ously, anent the recent action of Germany in 
regard to the admission of the American hog: 
‘““The agreement between the two Govern- 
ments was reached at Cape May Point a few 
days ago, the final negotiations being conducted 
by President Harrison in person.” This in- 
spired statement bears a curious resemblance 
to other statements that were put forward 
when other diplomatic triumphs were achieved 
by the present Administration. Its particular- 
ity is to be noted. It was not, as some people 
might imagine, at Berlin or at Bar Harbor 
that the hog treaty was concluded, but at 
‘*Cape May Point,” and the negotiations were 
conducted not only by President Harrison, but 
by President Harrison ‘‘ in person” —presum- 
ably through a long-distance telephone with 
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the Emperor of Germany. To say that Mr. 
Harrison has a thrifty custom of ‘‘ claiming 
everything in sight,” would perhaps be disre- 
spectful, but it would not be inaccurate. 





MINISTER EGAN. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 6.—The 
displacement of Minister Egan will simply be 
one of the fortunes of civil war. During the 
American conflict the foreign Ministers, with 
few exceptions, were markedly in sympathy 
with the insurgents, but they remained at 
Washington accredited to the National Ad- 
ministration. This was in accordance with 
general diplomatic usage. Whenever there is 
civil war the representatives of foreign Powers 
are under obligation to maintain relations with 
the legitimate Government at the capital. It 
was Minister Egan’s duty to remain in Santiago 
and to recognize in Balmaceda the Chief Ex- 
ecutive who had been elected by the Nation, 
precisely as the British and French Ministers 
were stationed at Washington rather than at 
Montgomery or Richmond. In performing 
that duty he has given offense to the victors. 
The success of the Congressional party in- 
volves his recall for the simple reason that his 
relations were necessarily more intimate with 
Balmaceda than with the Junta at Iquique. 
The Congressional leaders may entertain a 
deeper feeling of resentment against him than 
the circumstances have justified, but the fact 
that they are exceedingly bitter in their com- 
plaints of extreme partisanship on his part 
during the civil war inevitably impairs his 
usefulness in the present crisis. The Admin- 
istration doubtless will speedily recognize the 
necessity of deferring to the wishes of the 
leaders of the victorious party, and recalling a 
Minister whose continued presence in the capi- 
tal is now a source of embarrassment. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Sept. 3.—When 
Patrick Egan was appointed United States 
Minister to Chili, the Leader protested against 
his selection because it was an insult to a 
friendly nation and a reflection upon our own 
people. Egan was a notorious Clan-na-Gael 
Irishman who had been in this country a com- 
paratively short time and was not only under 
ban in England, but had been on friendly 
terms with the men connected with the Cronin 
tragedy in Chicago. He was afraid to take 
passage on a vessel flying the English flag 
when he went to his post, and in other ways 
showed a spirit that was decidedly discreditable 
to our Government. His record in Chili dur- 
ing the last eighteen months, as near as 
can now be learned, was what might have 
been expected from a man who was noth- 
ing more than a political adventurer. He 
has stood very close to Balmaceda, and is 
said to have been mixed up in bargains 
that were disgraceful to him, and a serious 
reflection upon the country he was sent to 
represent. While these stories may be exag- 
gerated, it is not to be doubted that by his 
action he induced Balmaceda to attempt the 
purchase of one of our cruisers, which was an 
insult to the Nation, and in general showed 
himself far too active a partisan of the dicta- 
tor. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Sept. 5.—The 
Chilian Congressionalists will make the biggest 
mistake of their lives if they are not very 
careful how they demand the recall of Egan. 
Grandma Blair may be inflicted on them in- 
stead, and they will have the horrible fate of 
being talked to death staring them in the face 
constantly. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Sept. 4.—Patrick 
Egan, the untamed dynamiter and Clan-na- 
Gael patriot, who became a citizen of the 
United States just in time and just for the pur- 
pose of getting an office, has contrived to 
make himself thoroughly detested by the 
people of Chili, and to involve the United 
States in his own deserved unpopularity, The 
sending of this red-mouthed ruffian as a repre- 
sentative of this Government was a disgrace to 
the Administration and to the whole country, 
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and if the new Chilian Government should re- 
quest his recall, the people of the United 
States would not resent it. 





THE 4% PER CENT. BONDS. 


Bradstreet’s (New York), Sept. 5.-—The prin- 
cipal financial event of the past week was the 
maturing of the $50,000,000 of United States 
4% per cent. bonds. The total amount of this 
issue extended at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum under the recent circular of the Treas- 
ury Department was $23,554,000. Of this 
amount $3,546,900 were held by individuals, 
and $20,007,100 by national banks. There are, 
however, about $1,500,000 more of these 
bonds held by national banks throughout the 
country as a basis for circulation, which 
amount, it is to be presumed, will also be 
extended. In fact, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the arrival of the date, Sept. 2, fixed 
for the expiration of the privilege to extend 
bonds, announced that it would be continued 
indefinitely. It is believed that the amount of 
extended bonds will be increased somewhat, 
although the success which has attended the 
action of the Treasury Department in this mat- 
ter must be regarded as falling considerably 
below the expectations which were enter- 
tained at the time Secretary Foster’s circular 
was issued. At the same time the amount of 
unextended matured bonds presented for 
redemption has been large. The total amount 
redeemed up to Friday last is $8,600,000. 
Some large blocks, it is understood, were 
forwarded from Europe, and though part 
of the balance may be slow in presen- 
tation, it would seem probable that the 
Treasury will have to meet the entire balance 
of $25,000,000 before the close of the current 
month. The fact that the money market is 
active and firm and that full rates are obtained 
for long time on collateral would naturally 
tend to hasten the redemption of the outstand- 
ing unextended bonds. At the same time it 
must be said that the efforts of the Treasury 
Department to prepare for this strain have 
been measurably successful. During August 
the Treasury increased its available cash toa 
considerable extent, and while the outflow 
caused by the payment of the bonds has, as al- 
ready stated, been fairly large, it is thought 
that the amounts which the Secretary will 
have to meet during the latter portion of 
the month will be more evenly distributed, and 
therefore less productive of derangement to 
the Government finances. It is noticeable, in- 
deed, that the process of discharging the un- 
extended bonds has exercised a beneficial effect 
onthe money market. The $8,000,000 dis- 
bursed this week for this purpose has naturally 
increased the supply of funds available for 
loans at New York. At the beginning of the 
week call-loan rates displayed a tendency to 
harden, and advanced to § per cent. On 
Thursday last the rate had fallen to 3 to 3% per 
cent., with a superabundant supply. It is to 
be presumed, of course, that the natural flow 
of funds to the West in connection with the 
crop movement wi!l quickly absorb the 
money released in this way from the Treas- 
ury. But at the same time the extra supply 
cannot fail for a time to have a beneficial 
effect on the action of the money market. 
Another phase of the matter, however, de- 
serves attention. Secretary Foster’s final de- 
termination to extend these bonds at 2 per 
cent. instead of at a lower rate, was avowedly 
based on a policy of making it attractive to 
the national banks to buy the bonds and in- 
credse their circulation. Such was the im- 
pression conveyed to the public at the time of 
his conference with the leading bankers of 
New York City. It has been claimed, indeed, 
that the issue of the circular was delayed, and 
that the unwillingness of the banks to follow 
the policy indicated was due to that fact. But 
whatever the cause, the national banks, both 
at New York City and elsewhere, have shown 
little disposition to take such action. There 
has, indeed, been a considerable increase in 
national bank circulation within the past six 
weeks. The gain in that item by the New 
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York banks has amounted in that time to about 
$1,500,000. But the attitude of the banks is 

yed in a striking manner by one trans- 
nm. It seems that some of the leading 
New York City institutions combined at the 
close of last week to form a pool to take at 
least $5,000,000 of the extended 2 per cent. 

_bonds, and to increase thrir circulation there- 
by. The total subscriptions for the purpose 
amounted to only $2,800,000, and the refusal 
of some of the more prominent institutions to 
= compelled the abandonment of the 
plan. 





KIND HINTS TO ALLIANCE MEN. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (Rep., 
New York), Sept. 5.—The Farmers’ Alliance 
has upheld its demand, on the stump and in the 
press, that the Government should loan money 
to the farmers at a low rate of interest, by 
asserting that the Government has made loans 
to bankers at 1 and 2 per cent. Senator 
Sherman, who knows whereof he speaks, 
declares: ‘‘ I know of no instance where money 
has been loaned by the Government at I or 
2 per cent., or any other rate.” Farmers of 
the Alliance stripe who think that the Govern- 
ment ought to make loans on farm lands and 
farm products should bear in mind that the 
collateral upon which bank loans have been 
made is of a kind that one can use at almost 
any bank in the United States. It is, in every 
sense of the word, ‘‘ gilt-edged.” Farmers 
who have such securities do not need to borrow, 
or, if they are in the market for a loan, they do 
not have to look for it. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Sept. 2.—The Mis- 
souri Alliance has demonstrated its sound 
sense. Instead of chasing chimeras it has 
determined to use its power in a way that may 

oduce practical results. At its meeting last 

urday by a large majority it declared 
against the Sub-Treasury and the land loan 
schemes, Though this is the first State Alli- 
ance convention to take such action, the wis- 
dom of its course will be indorsed by thous- 
ands of Alliancemen in every State. The 
Memphis Appeal-Avalanche says truly: 

If the Alliance would only abandon the Sub-Treas- 
ury and | loan ideas, and all other ideas which 
involve the dependence of men upon the Government 
for a live . there would be no doubt that the 

tic Party, once put in power as the Republi- 
can Party was in first yearsof Benjamin Harri- 
son’s Administration, would give the pgreional in- 
terests all ger egg Seeiaice relief. The Sub- 
Sa. — vr nd ~ — the em is 
asking not of Congress the Democratic Part 
fleaot 7” The action of the Missouri Alliance 
shows that true spirit of Democracy in that State 
has been and that the scales have dropped 
from the eyes of the Missouri Democratic farmers. 


London Bullionist, Aug. 29.—The so-called 
‘People’s Party” in the States has made a 
proposal which has aroused indignation among 
sound politicians and chimerical hopes among 
certain unfortunate bondholders. This propo- 
sal is that the Government should buy up the 
railroads and the telegraph service. The enor- 
mous amount of money that would be required 
for this undertaking would be raised, according 
to this enlightened party, by issuing ‘‘ shin- 
plaster” scrip, which the owners should be 
compelled to take. So foolish a suggestion 
could hardly be made anywhere but in the 
United States, and raises the unpleasant re- 
flection that a financial party on the lines of the 
Salvation Army may already be existing in 
embryo. 


THE ONLY REPUBLICAN LEADER. 


Harper's Weekly (Ind.), New York, Sept. 5. 
—Probably no President has ever more dis- 
tinctly advanced himself in public favor by his 
traveling speeches than Mr. Harrison. They 
are courteous and non-partisan. But while 
the President was thus speaking, possibly 
without entire forgetfulness of the fact that 
there will be an election next year, the Penn- 
sylvania Republican Convention was also 
speaking, and was hardly restrained from de- 

ng Mr. Blaine to be the candidate of their 
ardent desire. This was done under the 
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auspices of the most powerful Republican boss, 
and in the largest and most certain Republican 
State, and there cannot be any doubt that it 
was the expression of the dominant Republican 
sentiment of the country. It is observed that 
the practical movement for Mr. Blaine begins 
with the most disreputable of all the Repub- 
lican bosses. He has not been especially 
ardent for Mr. Blaine hitherto, but he sees 
plainly the drift of party preference, and he 
turns it to his own purpose. He counts upon 
the drift so surely that he does not hesitate to 
say in effect to the President that Mr. Blaine 
is his candidate, and under these circumstances 
the candidature of the President becomes a 
little absurd. As we have heretofore inti- 
mated, Mr. Blaine is as much the embodiment 
of Republicanism as Mr. Clay of Whiggery. 
Never in the history of the party was it so 
dominated by one man as by Mr. Blaine. 
This fact is in itself the most striking illustra- 
tion of the present Republican situation. The 
movement of 1884 was a protest against Mr. 
Blaine as a fitting representative of his party. 
In 1891 there is practically no other candidate. 
There is obviously one strong personal induce- 
ment for Mr. Blaine to accept the nomination. 
The issue in 1884 was distinctly personal, and 
the decision was adverse to him. If in 1892 
the result should be different, it might be 
claimed as a deliberate reversal of the earlier 
judgment. 





THE STERN ALA4RUMS FROM CHIL}.—Send 
for Col. Elliott F. Shepard. The victorious 
Chilian insurgents are mad at us, and we may 
yet need the protecting arm which has so often 
threatened to smash our own Southern rebels. 
It is unfortunate that just when we had suc- 
ceeded in settling the Bering Seatroubles and 
the lynching of the Italians at New Orleans, 
and had avoided war with those petty Powers, 
Great Britain and Italy, we should get our- 
selves into such a fearful tangle with a mighty 
country like Chili, and that, too, when most of 
the American people sympathize with the 
insurgents who are now threatening us. But 
perhaps it cannot be avoided unless the war- 
like Colonel Shepard interferes, and we should 
prepare ourselves for the crisis. When the 
Chilian fleet bombards New York and the 
Chilian flag is hoisted over that great metrop- 
olis; when the swarthy South Americans turn 
the Capitol into barrack-rooms and spread 
their tents along Pennsylvania avenue, the 
American people will realize what they have 
brought upon themselves. The warning has 
been = given. — Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.), Sept. 4. 


TIMELY ADMONITIONS TO A YOUNG MAN.— 
Mr. Russell B. Harrison, the son of the Presi- 
dent, seems to be peculiarly unfortunate in his 
movements in matters that are outside of his 
legitimate business as a newspaper man, and 
displays his dexterity in ‘‘ putting his foot in 
it,” and thereby attracting public attention, 
quite too frequently. He should bear in mind 
the fact that it is his respected father who is 
President of the United States, and that that fact 
does not give his son any special privileges, or 
entitle him to put on any extra frills. When 
Jehiel Higgins was made a Corporal in his 
militia company, and told his wife, in the 
presence of his numerous progeny, of his ele- 
vation to office, she rebuked the too previous 
youngsters, who assumed that they, too, had 
all been made Corporals, with the snubbing 
remark: ‘*‘ No, you ain’t: it’s only pa and me 
that is Corporals.” Even with that narrowing 
of the range of honors, the good woman went 
somewhat beyond the limit prescribed by the 
militia regulations.— Jersey City Evening Jour- 
nal (Rep.), Sept. 5. 

THE BACHELOR TAX IDEA: WEIGHTY Con- 
SIDERATIONS PRO AND Con.—The idea of fining 
men who fail to marry by imposing a special 
tax on them is not anewone. A bill is now 
before the Legislature in Georgia, proposing 
that all the bachelors over 30 years old shall be 





taxed, the tax to be increased as they grow 
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older. Kate Field says: ‘‘ Just so long as 
womenare taunted for living in single blessed- 
ness,just so long ought unmarried men to be 
taxed.” The truth of this proposition is ques- 
tionable. If it be just to tax single men for 
this cause, then it is just that any fine or tax 
imposed on one who has made an offer of 
marriage and been rejected, should be borne 
by the woman who refused him. Thousands 
of rejected suitors never can bring themselves 
to love another, or to desire another for a 
wife, and live blighted lives. Of course this 
is not taken into consideration by Kate Field 
and the rest of womankind. — Jacksonville 
Zimes-Union, Sept. 6. 


PENSIONS FOR PuBLic SERVANTS.—The dis- 
cussion of the question of pensions for public 
services develops a general feeling that long 
and faithful service, under certain conditions, 
justifies recognition when the giver of it is in- 
capacitated from continuing a life’s labor. But 
the public would take more kindly to the 
thought of pensioning worn-out public ser- 
vants if they were first appointed for fitness 
instead of by politicians ; if they won promo- 
tion for honest service instead of by party 
favor; if they were as useful to their depart- 
ments as obedient to needy bosses, and if they 
were as honestly earnest in their official duties 
as they are anxious to be solid with partisan 
leaders.—Philadelphia Times, Sept. 7. 


A Sure THING FOR Mr. CLEVELAND IN 
Ou10.—The Grover Cleveland Democrats are 
getting ready to appropriate the result, what- 
ever it may be, of the Ohio election. If Mc- 
Kinley shall be beaten, that wiil be bad for the 
McKinley tariff and good for the Free Trader, 
Cleveland. If McKinley shall prevail, that 
will be good for sound currency and for Cleve- 
land, because of his letter against free coinage. 
Cleveland has been careful not to associate 
himself with the Ohio campaign very promi- 
nently: but his adherents are less discreet in 
the use of his name.— Syracuse Standard(Rep.), 
Sept. 7. 


FOREIGN. 


THE CANADIAN CENSUS, 


Chicago Advance, Sept. 3.—Canada’s late 
Census presents a discouraging showing for 
the country. In population three of the mari- 
time provinces show no gain whatever, and 
the yearly increase in Ontario and Quebec has 
been less than 1 per cent., and is confined to a 
small number of cities and towns. In the 
Northwest the gain is insignificant compared 
with that in Dakota, severe loss having been 
suffered here as elsewhere by emigration tothe 
United States. The natural increase is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent., but as a matter of fact 
the population of Canada has increased only 
II per cent., the remainder, together with 
most of the 886,000 immigrants who came to 
Canada during the last decade, and upon whom 
the Government expended $2,500,000, having 
crossed the border to this country. In the 
redistribution of seats according to this Census 
New Brunswick will lose one member and 
perhaps two in the House of Commons, Nova 
Scotia will lose one and Manitoba will gain 
two. For the first time since the confedera- 
tion Ontario gains no representative. All of 
these misfortunes the Liberals lay at the door 
of Conservative maladministration. The enor- 
mous expenditures for railroads and other 
public works were justified by the Government 
on the ground that they would be more than 
met by the increase of immigration. In fact, 
they appear to have had exactly the opposite 
effect, the people fleeing in droves to the 
United States to escape the heavy burden of 
taxation. Thus taxation has increased 50 per 
cent., while the population has increased only 
II per cent.; and since the revelations of the 
corrupt way in which large sums of these 
heavy taxes have been spent, the outlook for a © 
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considerable increase in population is more 
discouraging than ever. 


Toronto World (Conserv.), Sept. 3.—The 
Montreal Star (Ind ) in discussing the Census 
says it would be as well to wait until the re- 
ports relating to manufacturing, mining, rail- 
way, banking, insurance, and postal statistics 
are published before forming an opinion on 
the progress of the Dominion during the past 
decade. It will appear that, although the 
population of the Dominion may have in- 
creased less than 12 per cent., the business of 
the country has increased at a rate nothing 
short of marvelous. The figures for 1890 are 
not as yet issued, but the Star compares those 
of 1889 with those of 1879 and 1881. To 
avoid confusion we will only quote the figures 
for the two years, ’79 and ’89. In 1879 the 
railways of Canada carried 6,523,816 passen- 
gers and 8,348,810 tons of freight; in 1889 
they carried 12,151,051 passengers, and 17,928,- 
623 tons of freight. In 1879 the amount of 
life insurance at risk in Canada was $86,273,- 
702 and the amount of new life insurance 
effected was $11,354,224; in 1888 the amount 
of life insurance at risk was $211,761,583 and 
the amount of new insurance effected that 
year was $41,226,529—and if the figures 
of 1889 were at hand they would show 
better still. In 1879 the output of coal 
from the Canadian mines was 1,487,182 tons; 
in 1888 the output was 2,658,134 tons. The 
postal business has increased also about one 
hundred per cent. In 1879 there were 43,900,- 
000 letters, 1,940,000 registered letters, 6,940,- 
000 postal cards, 42,379,086 newspapers, and 
206,600 parcels posted in Canada; in 1889 
there were 92,668,000 letters, 3,649,000 regis- 
tered letters, 19,365,000 postal cards, 70,259,- 
856 newspapers, and 519,400 parcels. In 1879 
there were issued 281,725 postal money orders, 
amounting to $6,788,723; in 1889 the number 
of orders was 673,813, and the amount $11,- 
265,920. The deposits in the chartered banks 
of Canada amounted to $71,368,502 in 1879, 
and to $136,293,978 in 1889. In 1879 the 
deposits in the Post-office and Government 
Savings Banks amounted to $8,497,013; in 
1889, to $41,371,058. Some of these amounts 
since 1889 have been transferred to the char- 
tered banks owing to the changed rate of inter 
est. These are items that show the progress 
of the country in many substantial ways, even 
though the population may not have increased 
as we could wish. These figures should silence 
those who preach an endless sermon of despair. 
When inward progress as here shown in time 
refutes the insidious calumnies of disappointed 
politicians, then population will come. All 
that is required is that the truth shall be known 
about Canada. 


Toronto Empire (Conserv.), Sept. 3.—The 
prosperity of a country depends more on the 
kind than the number of its population, and 
patriotic Canadians would not complain of the 
exodus if croakers like Sir Richard [Cart- 
wright], Goldwin Smith, and their man Friday 
would leave the country they are never tired 
of commiserating, and go to the land they are 
so enamored of. Canada would be well rid 
of the croakers, and our progress would be 
accelerated if we did not have domestic traitors 
as well as foreign foes to contend with. 

Manitoba Free Press (Lib., Winnipeg), Sept. 
2.—The country is all right, and the people 
are all right; it is not these that repel the 
stranger or drive away our own, to the great 
hindrance of the growth of our population. 
The cause of the disappointment which will 
weigh heavily on very patriotic Canadian must 
be sought elsewhere than in the natural condi- 
tions of the country. If we had kept our own 
sons and daughters, born to the soil, our popu- 
lation would to-day be greater than the Census 
gives us. We not only lost a large portion of 
the natural increase, but our entire immigration 
or its equivalent. This is more than a serious 
matter; it is alarming. If we cannot look for 
the cause of it in the Government under which 
we have been living during the past ten years, 
then no cause exists and the disappointment is 
amyth. The National Policy is responsible 
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for many evils, and this is one of them. It 
would be worse than folly any longer to shut 
our eyes to the truth of this. Instead of 
encouraging and developing the natural indus- 
tries of the country, that policy has hampered 
them. This has long been obvious to every 
sane Canadian who could clear his vision of po- 
litical bias. Whether reciprocity with the United 
States or preferential trade relations with the 
Empire is to take its place, one thing is certain, 
the National Policy must go. ‘That is the 
lesson of the Census whose secret the Govern- 
ment has just given out. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Sept. 7.—The 
popular view is that these results are due to the 
difference between the industrial development 
and the political institutions of that country 
and the United States, and dissatisfied Cana- 
dians and chauvinistic Americans see no hope 
save in annexation. But the Canadians have 
no especial need to be dissatisfied with their 
institutions. They enjoy a high measure of 
individual freedom and local antonomy. Their 
institutions are especially adapted to the needs 
and requirements of the various races and creeds 
of the colony. And as regards the shocking 
political and general corruption that has de- 
veloped among them, this, as we unfortunately 
too well know, is not ascribable to the semi- 
monarchical character of their Constitution. 
Taken all in all it is very doubtful whether 
Canadians would be more prosperous and con- 
tented under annexation than they now are; 
and it is still more doubtful if the annexation 
of Canada, with its heterogeneous race ele- 
ments, would advantage this country. We be- 
lieve it would not. 


Detroit Journal, Sept. 4.—Sir Richard Cart- 
wright’s idea that a change in the Government 
and the policy of the Administration will revive 
Canadian prosperity and prevent the next 
Census from showing another decline in popu- 
lation is a weak remedy for a desperate situa- 
tion. The longer the two countries remain 
separate the more will Canada suffer, the 
weaker it will become, until in desperation it 
will throw itself into the arms of the United 
States. This is its destiny, and no change of 
Administration, of Government, of policy, of 
officials, of Prime Ministers, Governor-General, 
or any other merely formal mutation, can 
avert this destiny. Reciprocity will be only a 
make-shift, a temporary bridge on which to 
build the larger and solider structure of union 
under one Government, 





RUSSIA’S WAR ON THE JEWS—AN 
APPALLING SITUATION. 

London Dispatch to the New York Times, 
Sept. 6.—I have returned from a nearly two 
months’ journey through Russia, extending 
from St. Petersburg in the north and Nijni 
Novgorod in the east to Odessa in the far 
south, and covering as well a large section of 
the border land on the Roumanian, Austrian, 
and Germain frontiers. All that I saw con- 
vinced me that we are only at the beginning 
of the Jewish persecution and of the great con- 
vulsion to which it serves as a sort of weather 
gauge. It is enough to say here that the sit- 
uation of Israel in Russia since last February 
has been far more terrible than the outside 
world imagines, and that its miseries now 
literally defy adequate description. They can 
best be compared with the sufferings of poor 
non-combatants in provinces being overrun by 
a hostile and mercenary army in medieval 
times. Even this parallel fails, for there is no 
possible solace in the hope that the invaders 
will go away again. It is the Jew who is 
going to be driven with his family from his 
home, forced to abandon everything not port- 
able, dependent very often upon charity for 
even his railway ticket to Old Poland, and 
absolutely without resources or plans for the 
future. This is what is happening to scores of 
thousands of people in every part of Russia 
east of the pale. What is happening inside the 
pale is too dreadful to dwell upon. In this 
overcrowded ghetto, this lazarhouse of the 
empire, the. swarming host of refugees find 
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every foothold already occupied, every mouth- 
ful of food already an object of embittered 
struggle. New-comers and natives wrestle 
together here in a confused nightmare 
of despair for very existence, like 
rats imprisoned by a_ rising flood. 
Out of this tragic hurly-burly some three 
or four thousand are able each week to fight 
their way over the tops of the others and escape 
acrossthe frontier. This panic-stricken stream 
of fugitives is all that Europe sees of the per- 
secution. Of the horrors which remain behind 
it has hardly the vaguest idea. Yet, as I said, 
we are only at the beginning. Fresh edicts 
on a far more sweeping scale have already 
been adopted. I have been able to secure 
copies of many of these, but they by no means 
exhaust the outlook. The truth is the movement 
has now acquired such momentum that there 
is scarcely need for the pretense of the fresh 
laws for the confiscation of Jewish property in 
manufactories and business leases acquired 
since 1882 that have been decreed within the 
past ten days. It began months ago, and from 
this to wholesale spoliation, without ref- 
erence to dates or legal rights, is only a short 
step. The situation might indeed be called 
hopeless were it not for two chances of inter- 
vention—one by an armed Europe and one by 
Providence. This Jewish persecution is only by 
accident aimed against the Jews. It is, in fact, 
merely an overture to agrand performance of 
chasing all foreigners and non-orthodox per- 
sons out of Russia. Within the next six 
months several hundred thousand German, 
English, and other alien merchants inside the 
empire will find themselves in the position now 
occupied by the unhappy Jews. They also 
are to be driven out, and the St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy is teeming with schedules and 
plans for the practical confiscation of their vast 
property. When this comes there is at least a 
chance that the rest of Europe will interfere 
and make an effort to set some bounds to the 
the savage excesses of Pan-Slavism run mad. 
Besides this possibility of relief by war 
from without there is an equally gloomy, 
but less objectionable, chance of a halt be- 
ing called by famine from within. With a 
blind stupidity which would be incredible 
if we had not the example of Spain in his- 
tory, Russia has busied herself in destroy- 
ing her most active mercantile class just at the 
time when its help was most sorely needed to 
keep the country going at all. There has been 
a great and calamitous failure of the crops in 
Russia this year, as the world already knows. 
What the world does not know, and what the 
authorities at St. Petersburg seem themselves 
only dimly to grasp, is that a very considerable 
proportion of the breadstuffs crop which did 
survive hostile frosts and drought, and which 
figures in the estimates of the yield, has not been 
harvested at all, but lies rotten now on the vast 
steppes of the corn belt. The explanation of 
this is very simple. The customary system in 
the grain-producing districts of Russia is for 
the Jewish merchants to go about the country 
and buy the growing crops as they stand and 
advance the money to the owner for his har- 
vesting expenses, This advance is most 
essential, because the landowner lives always 
upon his next year’s profits and has no ready 
money of his own. This year, with a prospect 
of exile and spoliation staring him in the face, 
the Jew has done very little buying of any 
sort. His whole notion has been to 
realize, not to invest. The result is that 
whole grain districts exist where no pur- 
chasers have come around at all, and 
where the proprietors, getting no cash ad- 
vanced, were unable to harvest more than an 
infinitesimal portion of their crops. I person- 
ally saw numerous evidences of this, and in 
Odessa received proofs that it is widespread. 
Russia’s official figures, which show that she 
needs 170,000,000 bushels more of rye than she 
has to feed her people, are believed in Odessa 
greatly to understate the case. For the reason 
given above, the official estimate of the wheat 
yield is also discredited. There is no such 
thing as trustworthy statistics there at best, 
and this year, with all business demoralized 
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and almost destroyed by the raid on the Jews, 
nobody pretends to accurate knowledge about 
anything; but I believe from all I could gather 
and from what has been written to me within 
the past week that a famine in Russia is inevit- 
able. The press is already inundated with 
stories of starving districts, of sanguinary bread 
riots, and of outbreaks of the hunger plague; 
these it is impossible to verify, for the machin- 
ery for gathering newsin Russia is of the most 
hopeless character; but there are only too good 
Teasonsto creditthem. The Russian papers are 
showing more concern about the question of 
feeding the cattle through the winter than of 
human beings, and naturally enough, because a 
hungry winter will be no great novelty to the 
latter, whereas short food for live stock would 
be a terrible calamity in a land where agricul- 
ture makes up nineteen-twentieths of the gen- 
eral wealth. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DARDAN- 
ELLES CONCESSION. 


Philadelphia Record, Sept. 6.—Turkey’s ex- 
elusive right to dictate the use of the narrow 
Straits that separate a western from an eastern 
world was first acknowledged in 1809. That 
agreement was formally renewed at different 
times, especially by the Treaty of Paris, which 
also opened the Black Sea to the commerce of 
all nations, but excluded ships of war from it. 
When war broke out between France and Ger- 
many in 1870, Russia announced that she 
would no longer be bound by the treaty, and 
sent a fleet into the Black Sea. In 1871 the 
Powers concerned in the treaty met in London 
and conceded to Russia the use of the Black 
Sea for her ships of war, but still withheld the 
right to pass these ships through the Dardan- 
elles. In 1877 Russia covered the Black Sea 
with her fleet, and declared war against Tur- 
key, pressing forward at last to the very 
suburbs of Constantinople. The Treaty of 
Adrianople followed, to which England refused 
to assent, sending her fleet to the Dardanelles. 
Russia then consented to a conference of the 
Powers, and the Treaty of Berlin was the 
result; but through all those changes the clause 
in the treaty of 1856 relating to the Dardanelles 
remained unchanged, and the Straits were 
closed to the war-ships of all nations except 
by permission of Turkey. While some of the 
Powers of Europe have been indulging in 
naval and military displays, Russia quietly sent 
out what she calls her volunteer fleet loaded 
with soldiers and munitions of war,and de- 
manded its passage through the  Dar- 
danelles on the ground that the men 
were not in active service, but were mem- 
bers of a reserve corps intended to work 
as laborers on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
This shadowy claim was admitted by Turkey, 
and thus the traditions of a century and the 
labored treaties of statesmanship have been 
swept away at one stroke. That this conces- 
sion is a political event of the greatest impor- 
tance cannot be gainsaid. If the privilege 
shall not be extended to the fleets of any other 
European Power, Turkey’s vassalage to Rus- 
sia will be complete, and England’s occupation 
of Egypt will be threatened. France has made 
vigorous protests against that occupation, and 
with the codperation of a Russian Black Sea 
fleet her men-of-war could make such a demon- 
stration in the Mediterranean as would compel 
England to take some decisive steps toward 
the protection of her interests in Egypt and 


. the safety of the Suez Canal. Meanwhile, 


Italy would resent the presence of a French 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and it would then 
be seen to what an extent the Triple Alliance 
is likely to be a factor in the quarrels of 
Europe. Russia’s eastward march has been 
phenomenal. Central Asia is intersected by 
her railroads, and she is almost at the gates 
of India. She has harbors on the Northern 
Pacific and forts all along the sea of Japan. 
She can hasten her armies to the Caspian Sea, 
to the Gulf of Finland, and the frontier of 
Austria, and now with the Dardanelles open to 
her she holds what Czar Nicholas called ‘‘ the 
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key to my house,” and may yet plant her 
eagles on the mosque of Saint Sophia. 





SIGNS OF TROUBLE IN BRAZIL. 


New York Evening Post, Sept. 5.—Republi- 
can institutions in Brazil continue to work with 
a good deal of friction. The Congress has 
been in session over two months, but has prac- 
tically done nothing, tothe great impatience 
and disgust of the people. The Opposition 
lay all the blame on the Government, alleging 
that it does not furnish the Congress with suffi- 
cient information tv enable it to legislate prop- 
erly, and that it is bent on bringing representa- 
tive government into contempt so as to justify 
the Administration in encroaching upon the 
sphere assigned to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. They have publicly pointed out and 
denounced several such acts of encroachment 
on the part of President Fonseca. Indeed 
many vehement speeches against him and his 
ministers have been made in the Senate. What 
appears to have angered him most was the 
statement made by Admiral Custodio de Mello, 
that Fonseca was at one time disposed to aban- 
don the soldiers at the time of the revolution, 
and, but for the Admiral’s remonstrances, 
would have done so. The President has a 
mouthpiece in the Senate in the person of his 
brother, who made a violent reply to the 
speeches of Fonseca’s enemies. Some of them, 
he said, were criminals who had found their 
way into Congress; others were debauchees; 
some merely buffoons; while still others were 
irresponsible epileptics and nervous wrecks. 
This is not exactly conciliatory language, and 
the bad impression made by it was heightened 
by the speaker’s introduction, on July 22, of 
an Amendment to the Constitution providing 
for the election of Representatives and Sena- 
tors alike by the State Legislatures, each State 
to be entitled to the same number. 





OvER-ZEALOUS CONCERN FOR THE EXILED 
PasHAS.—Arabi Pasha and his companions in 
exile in Ceylon have become seriously alarmed, 
and are expressing the hope that the dogs of 
the desert may defile the grave of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s and Lord De La Warr’s grand- 
mothers, for interfering with their case at all. 
The Pashas would like to get back to Egypt, 
of course, or, failing that, to some spot nearer 
to the Pyramids than Colombo, and so they 
were pleased with the agitation set on foot at 
Westminster on their behalf. But the report 
was circulated in Colombo that the Govern- 
ment, having at last become impressed with 
the fact that the climate of Ceylon did not 
agree with the exiles, had decided to send 
them to St. Helena. The ‘‘ Citadel of the 
South Atlantic” has been rendered a classic 
spot by the confinement there of the great 
Napoleon, and its climate is salubrious enough; 
but Arabi and his fellow-exiles will none of it. 
It may do for the miserable Dinizulu and 
N’dabuka, but for a band of bold Pashas! 
Faugh! ’Twill not serve.—7Z%e Colonies and 
India (London), Aug. 29. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT BALMACEDA.— 
Balmaceda’s confessed and notorious acts are 
sufficient to make his name infamous. De- 
barred by the Constitution from continuing for a 
second term in office, he endeavored by intrigue 
and bribery of the most flagrant kind to put a 
creature of his own in nominal power, while 
retaining for himself the chief share of plunder 
and the real control. When Congress refused 
to vote supplies, he coolly thrust aside Con- 
gress and Constitution, on the plea of the 
necessity of carrying on the Executive Govern- 
ment, and by the agency of a new Congress, 
elected, as he boasted, ‘‘ unanimously ”"—for no 
opposition candidate ventured to come for- 
ward—all executive, legislative, and even judi- 
cial authority has been absorbed in the personal 
will of the Dictator, and has been guided ap- 
parently by no higher spirit than that of 
revenge, cruelty, and greed.—LZdindurgh 


Weekly Scotsman, Aug. 29. 
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CHURCH AND SALOON—PLEAS AND 
HINTS. 

Tennessee Methodist (Nashville), Sept. 3. 
Are we to be taught that thirteen million Pro- 
testant Christians and six million Catholic 
communicants in this Nation are powerless to 
suppress the open saloon? Nineteen million 
Christians—sworn soldiers of the Cross of 
Christ—and one hundred thousand Christian 
ministers, and yet the saloon, according to the 
New York 7imes,‘‘has more power in the 
politics of the country than all the churches, 
all the ministers, all the membership, all the 
colleges and schools, of the Nation com- 
bined”! If this be not a reproach to the 
Church, if this is not treason to her high and 
holy trust, if this does not render the Church 
vulnerable to the charge of responsibility for 
the evils of the open saloon, then we cannot 
analyze facts. Let the world understand that 
our loyalty to Christ forbids our voting with 
any political party controlled in the interest of 
the liquor traffic, and this not in the interest 
of any political party but in the interest of our 
homes. Let us unite in the declaration that 
we will strike hands with any political party, 
be it first, second, third, or another, that will 
agree upon the destruction of the saloon. This 
is non-partisan. This is equally just to any 
existing party or to any unborn party. Can 
not and does not our refusal to doso exerta 
more specific and powerful partisan influence 
than would such a declaration? We should 
not lend ourselves to party service any more by 
our silence than by our profession or advocacy. 
We should be non-partisan in fact and not by 
mere profession. The existence of this traffic 
to-day is by the toleration of the Church, and 
is the greatest crime of Christendom and its 
supreme shame. The logic of the situation is 
too transparent and too forceful to be withstood. 


Christian at Work (New York), Sept. 3.— 
The most effectual medicine for the cure of 
intemperance is the medicine of the Gospel 
applied to the heart of the drinking man, and 
the medicine of the law applied to the business 
of the liquor-dealer. It will not do for one 
moment to turn aside from these agencies and 
put any large degree of dependence upon the 
chloride of gold or any other mere physical 
means of overcoming the drink habit. If a 
mountain of bromo-potash, the extract of gen- 
tian, and the nitrate of strychnia were set 
down in the midst of this metropolis for free 
consumption and a row of free inebriate asy- 
lums, on the most improved plan, were estab- 
lish all the way from the Battery to Harlem, 
what would they avail against the ten thousand 
saloons crowding our city streets and the ten 
thousand wine-cellars underlying our avenues 
of wealth and fashion? What a mockery to 
filla poor weak victim of the drink habit up 
with specifics and then turn him loose in a 
community where a gilded rumshop beckons 
him in on every corner—a community where 
the very: atmosphere smells of the beer-keg 
and the whiskey-bottle. What a mockery to 
turn such a man loose into so-called Christian 
society, where the wine-glass is thrust before 
his face at the private dinner and the public 
banquet, or where it is lifted sparkling before 
his eyes by the white fingers of grace and 
beauty. As well expect to arrest the tide of 
the sea by a wave of the hand, as to cure men 
of the drink habit by medical treatment, while 
our social customs and our laws respecting the 
liquor traffic remain as they are. The way to 
the overthrow of intemperance lies not through 
the apothecary’s shop and the inebriate asylum 
but through the Church, the school, and the 
legislative hall. Convert, educate, legislate— 
these three things, we must do, whatever else 
may be left undone. 


The Standard (Baft., Chicago), Sept. 3.— 
Observation of what is going forward just now 
makes it clear that much isdone for the reform 
of inebriates, and that many are saved from 
the power of a tyrannical and destructive 
habit; in some instances by physical means 
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codperating with the persuasion of friends and 
restored moral power, in other instances as a 
result of Christian labor with the unfortunate, 
and that radical change which the grace of 
God in conversion is known to work; in others 
still through the direct efforts of those who 
make this work a specialty. All these agen- 
cies together, however, only lessen, they 
scarcely mitigate, the awful evil against whose 
growing prevalence they are all directed. For, 
meantime, whatever number, more or less, of 
drunkards are cured and saved, a yet greater 
number are all the while in process of being 
made, and the strange spectacle is witnessed of 
a cause of disease, virulent and malignant, 
fostered on the one hand, and on the other 
remedies sought everywhere to cure and save 
its victims. It isone of those cases which suggest 
the question whether human wisdom, drivel!ing 
human idiocy, or an all-devouring selfishness, 
does really direct the affairs of this world. 


St. Louis Christian Advocate (Meth, Epis.), 
Sept. 2.—What has been wrought in Maine 
may be accomplished in every State in this 
Union, if Christian people would only be true 
to their principles, and, rising in their might, 
put an end to this iniquitous liquor traffic. 
The actual membership of the Christian 
churches in this country is nearly half the 
population, and there is not a community nor 
a State that could not banish the saloon if every 
Christian man would dohis duty. Not only is 
aman who votes to license a saloon, or signs a 
petition for a license, utterly unworthy a place 
in a Christian church, but the man who is not 
ready to vote against the sale and manufacture 
of whiskey is equally derelict in duty and false 
to principle. We believe that the large ma- 
jority not only of Methodists but of all Chris- 
tians are heartily in favor of temperance, but 
they lack concert of action and unity of pur- 
pose, and to this is largely due the prevalence 
of intemperance in our midst. The thorough 
organization of the whiskey forces, the inso- 
lence of the saloon element, the cowardice of 
the two great political parties and the alarm- 
ing growth of drunkenness, call for a combin- 
ation of forces and a movement in solid phal- 
anx against these common foes of our civiliza- 
tion and our Christianity. The church expects 
every man to do his duty, and the time for 
compromises and half-way measures has 
passed. 


Southwestern Presbyterian (New Orleans), 
Sept. 3.—We had hitherto supposed that there 
must be at least some show of plausibility in 
the argument by which we, lovers of the Bible, 
are to be convinced that it is a total abstinence 
production. To our plain mind, the very thing 
forbidden in the one passage, broad enough, it 
seems, to support the whole theory, is not 
drinking, but getting drunk with wine. Hence 
the Apostle’s use of ‘‘ methusos,” which means 
every degree of real intoxication. It will be 
alarming news to any of our readers, who, 
however inadvertently, sipped so much as a 
wine-glass full of the forbidden fermented juice 
of the grape, that, as ‘‘science and reason 
both teach that a man is drunk when he is not 
perfectly sober,” they have thereby brought 
themselves within the dread sweep cf the pas- 
sage which all are agreed excludes impenitent 
drunkards from the kingdom of God ! 


THE NEW YORK RUMSELLERS. 


The annual Convention of the Wine, Liquor, 
and Beer-Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York(New York City, Sept. 1), adopted 
this platform: 


The Wine, Liquor, and Beer-Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York in Convention assembled in 
New York City, on Sept. 1, 1891, indorses any and all 
such regulation of our-trade as will eliminate as much 
of the abuse of liquor consumption as is possible to be 
done by law. 

Reso.vep, That we are content to pay reasonably for 
a license, but, as business men, we will resist all at- 
tempts to burden us with a taxation which would drive 
us out of business. 

ReEsoLvepD, That we are opposed to that attempt to 
regulate which seeks by High License to discriminate 
between the rich and poor or against one locality. 

RESoLveD, That it is the sense of this Convention 
that character and conduct, as exhibited in the practical 
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management of the liquor business and determined by 
proof in court, is the only just basis for licensing. 

REsOLvED, That we indorse section 290 of the Penal 
Code as amended by chapter 70 of the laws of 1889 [the 
Minor Law], with the exception that in all violations of 
the law the sender should be liable to the same penal- 
ties as the dealer. 

RESOLVED, That we condemn the Civil Damage Act 
as it stands on the statute-books of the State, as in its 
present form it is the groundwork for blackmail by 
unprincipled and unscrupulous persons. 

RESOLVED, That we believe that all excise revenue 
should revert to the locality issuing the licenses and be 
only applied in reducing the burden of local taxation, 

RESOLVED, That we demand the repeal of the present 
arbitrary and unjust excise laws and the passage of a 
new law which will allow the people of the Empire 
State that personal liberty which is enjoyed in other 
countries. 

Rxso_vep, That we will use our right of suffrage 
this fall in behalf only of those candidates for the 
legislative offices who will work and vote for an 
amendment to the Excise Law which will recognize 
the fact that, when the doors of any business place are 
closed during the hours prohibited by the present 
laws for doing business, such place shall be considered 
lawfully closed. 

Reso.vep, That as we are assured that public senti- 
ment is against the spasmodie raids on Sunday of the 

lice tn the cities of the State, especially in New 

ork City, we demand of the Mayors of the cities that 
they prohibit the police from forcing their way into 
business places which are apparently closed, and where 
there is no disturbance of the peace. 

RESOLVED, That we will neither favor, protect, nor 
assist, politically, financially, or otherwise, any dealer 
who is not a member of this association. 

REso.vep, That we appeal to every dealer in this 
State to observe all laws and so conduct his business 
as to give the least offense to good order and good 
morals. 


The address of welcome to the rumsellers 
was made by Mayor Grant, who said he wel- 
comed them ‘‘ with sincerity and warmth.” He 
read a brief statement of his position on the 
Sunday-opening question, ending with these 
words: 

A law should be passed which can be enforced. The 
people do not indorse the present Excise laws and do 
not believe inthem. It would require a police force 
ten times as large to enforce them literally and strictly 
even if violations could be prevented then. I would 
favor a measure which permitted sales on certain hours 
on Sunday. 


CATHOLIC RESENTMENT. 

New York Catholic Review (Rom. Cath.), 
Sept. 6.—The liquor men make simple and in- 
telligible demands, only two in number: that 
all tax save the ordinary be taken off the liquor 
business, and that drink be sold anywhere and 
everywhere at any hour of the day and night, 
by any person that chooses to sell it to any 
person that desires to buy. This is the exact 
meaning of their resolutions. The demands are 
based on their well-known principles and 
beliefs concerning the liquor business, viz., 
that drink holds the same position in the com- 
mercial world as bread and butter, and conse- 
quently needs no legal restrictions, which are 
injustices inflicted by the Puritan spirit of the 
time. It is unnecessary to discuss these points 
with them. A business that draws almost a 
billion dollars each year from the people needs 
no other argument than the billion for its 
upholders. The Mayor’s speech was written 
beforehand, and he did not trust to his mem- 
ory in delivery. He read it. Its substance 
indicated what the political powers are ready 
to do for the liquor men. Mayor Grant and 
his friends are prepared to do as muchas they 
dare, and their daring is limited only by what 
the anti-saloonists are able to do against them. 
He has made it plain to all that the Assembly 
will be besieged this winter with liquor bills. 
In this his speech is valuable. The temper- 
ance people are forewarned. They should 
prepare to go to Albany at the opening of the 
Legislature; not merely to resist the liquor 
bills, but with bills of their own, aimed at the 
saloons and the breweries, and framed with a 
view to their passage. If we are to convince 
such teachers of error as the Suz and the 
Grand Jury, that the people of the city are in 
favor of stricter Excise laws, it can only be 
done at the polls and in the Assembly, and 
now is the time to make preparation. 


THE KAISER’S LIQUOR BILL. 
The tollowing summary of the provisions of 
the new liquor bill that is to be introduced in 
the German Riechstag (with the special favor 
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of Emperor William, it is understood), was 
cabled from Berlin last Monday: 


Licenses will be granted only in cases where there 
appears to be a need fora retail liquor-shop or for a 
saloon, A license will be refused to any one of im- 
moral character or to people who may be suspected of 
using the liquor business as a cloak for debauchery, 
gambling, prostitution, etc. If the location—as, for 
instance, near a church—appears undesirable, the 
license can also be refused. 

Retailers are dealers who sell in quantities of less 
than fifty litres, and this may be extended to cover all 
selling below roo litres. The retailers cannot sell in 
quantities of less than half a litre. 

In cities of over 5,000 inhabitants the retail trade in 
liquors must not be connected with any other kind of 
trade. Spirits must not be stored in salesrooms whick 
serve any other purpose than that of selling liquor. 
Excepted from this only are the drug-stores, which 
may sell liquors in sealed and labelled bottles. 

All inn and saloon-keepers must supply the guests 
with non-spirituous liquors if required, and also with 
eatables as far as possible. They must keep strict 
order in their merge and prevent ee which may 
lead to the abuse of alcoholic drinks. The different 
Governments are permitted to regulate the employment 
of female waiters. 

The police can forbid the sale of liquors before 
8a.m. The sale of drinks to minors below the age of 
16 is forbidden, except in cases where they are accom- 
panied by grown persons or while traveling. 

Inn and saloon-keepers, as well as retail dealers, are 
forbidden to furnish liquor to people who have been 
convicted of common drunkenness within three years, 
also to all intoxicated persons. They cannot expel a 
drunken man from their premises except by sending 
him to his home or to a police station. 

Inn and saloon-keepers are not allowed to furnish 
= on credit except in cases where the guest is 
taking them with his meals. No claims for liquors fur- 
nished in contravention of this order can be legally 
collected. 

Common drunkards and people who by their addic- 
tion to liquor endanger the public welfare or neglect 
their families can be placed under legal guardianship. 
Such a person is legally equal to a minor, The 
guardian, or,in his default, the court, can order the 
detention of such a person in an asylum for inebriates. 

Fines of 30 to 60 marks and imprisonment up to four- 
teen days may be imposed upon such persons as vio- 
late the provisions of the law. 

A fine up to 100 marks or imprisonment up to four 
weeks can be imposed upon any one who becomes in- 
toxicated while engaged in work connected with the 
saving of life or the prevention of fire, etc., also, who 
attempts such work while drunk, except in cases of 
urgent need. The same applies to persons engaged in 
taking care of the health of others, such as physicians, 
nurses, etc. 


Die Nation (Berlin), Aug. 29.—The Reichs- 
anzeiger publishes a proposed law against 
drunkenness. The police, fines, and im- 
prisonment are to be utilized in the mitiga- 
tion of the evil. These means for the advance- 
ment of morality will, in our opinion, not 
prove of much practical efficacy, and it is de- 
sirable to watch closely the operation of this 
effort to secure morality by compulsory meas- 
ures, that we may determine whether the 
advantages secured shall compensate in any 
way for the inconvenience and undesirability 
or an extension of State control. 


SENATORS ON PROHIBITION. 


From a Speech by United States Senator 
William P, Frye, at Lewiston, Me., Sept. 6.— 
My deliberate judgment is—and I measure my 
words—that there is no worse man to be found 
than the rumseller, and so far from his opin- 
ion being worth anything on this question, as 
to whether liquor shall be sold freely over the 
bar to whomsoever wishes to purchase—I say 
that if every rumseller in the country were in 
jail to-day the country would be ten thousand 
times better off than it now is, There is no 
man in America who has tormented me, polit- 
ically, more than Neal Dow. He is always 
making thrusts at the Republican party— 
morning, noon, and night,—but I say that if he 
will keep on sticking the knife into the rumsel- 
ler at the same time he may keep on torment- 
ing any political party that he chooses, I say 
thank God for the fanatics. Neal Dow started 
this [Prohibition] law, and it is the best law in 
the world; the only enemy of the rumseller, 
and the law that has made Maine preéminent 
in the suppression of liquor-selling, not only in 
America, but throughout the wide world. 


Dispatch from Cherokee, la., New York Sun, 
Sept. 9.—Senator W. B. Allison opened the 
Republican campaign in this city this after- 
noon in athree hours’ speech. °). 2 ae 
Prohibitory Law, Mr. Allison said, was enacted 
as a result of a non-partisan election, at which 
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the people said, by 30,000 majority, that they 
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THE PROHIBITION PARTY IN NEW 
YORK. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 10.—That 
Albany Convention was in many respects the 
most satisfactory the Prohibitionists have ever 
held in this State. It wasn’t a whoop-halloo 
affair, but it has given to the State a magnifi- 
cent ticket and a splendid platform, and it has 
put the party on a most promising financial 
basis. Of the campaign this fall we have this 
to say: in our opinion work by Prohibitionists 
will bring better results this year than any 
other year since 1884. There will be no 
Warner Miller bamboozling, no David B. Hill 
bugaboo. There isa magnificent opportunity 
before us. 


"” Syracuse Standard (Rep.), Sept. §.—The cal- 
ibre of the Prohibition candidate for Governor 
seems to be indicated by his remark that he is 
a Prohibitionist because he is ‘‘in favor of 
God, home, and his native land.’”’ This patron- 
izing reference to Deity, and to other objects 
of supreme regard, shows the temper of the 
narrow and egotistic enthusiast, the zealot, 
and Pharisee, who is persuaded that no one 
can differ with him and be a Christian, a 
patriot, or a good man in family relations. 
Mr. Bruce displays the spirit which has been 
the bane of his party. 





Beer IN THE LABor DAY PARADE.—The 
Fourth division, of which Charles Bischoff was 
marshal, attracted most attention because the 
brewers were there, jolly fat fellows all of 
them. They had King Gambrinus, of course, 
sitting astride of a beer barrel on a big brew- 
er’s wagon. There were half adozen brewers’ 
wagons, whose occupants had an unlimited 
supply of beer on tap. They disposed of it at 
arate which made some of the thirsty ones 
among the paraders feel very envious. All 
the brewers and members of the German Ale 
and Porter Union carried little placards, bear- 
ing this inscription: ‘‘ Drink Only Union Beer.” 
—New York Herald, Sept. 8. 

In the brewers’ part of the procession there 
was a good tableau of Gambrinus, and some of 
the unions were in neat uniforms of gray, with 
gray soft hats and tricolor belts. But some of 
the standard-bearers of this branch of the pro- 
cession had been paying too much attention to 
beer in glasses, and their irregular steps 
aroused the spectators to laughter and jeers.— 
New York Times, Sept. 8. 


SoME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES.—AIl gov- 
ernment, human and divine, includes prohibi- 
tion and repression. Any interference with 

rverse human activity is just that. Even 

efferson, in his celebrated paradox that ‘‘ the 
best Government is that which governs least,” 
implied that government is needed. This 
claim for the unrestricted right to sell whiskey 
and obscene literature ignores the fact fthat 
every human being enters this worldan in ant, 
destined to learn by precept or sad experience 
that Nature herself is full of limitations of lib- 
erty, and that her prohibitions and repressions 
cannot be disregarded with impunity. Avoid- 
ance of contact with vice is better than trans- 
gression followed by recoil. 

How THE PoLice MAY MorE EFFECTUALLY 
DisPLAY THEIR LOVING KINDNESS FOR THE 
Murper INDustry.—The Police Board of 
New York having given orders that the ‘‘ spy 
system” should be dropped in looking after 
illicit liquor-dealers, the arrests made on Sun- 
day were fewer than ever before. Liquor- 
dealers who violate the Sunday laws greatly 
object to ‘‘ spies,” who are simply policemen 
in citizens’ clothes. They like to have the 
officers of the law in full uniform, so that they 
may be recognized at a distance. When the 
liquor-dealers get some more influence over 
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the Police Board they will probably require 
that the uniformed policeman shall give some 
notice of his approach, as, for instance, by 
blowing a blast or two upona bugle. That 
would make everything secure, and there 
would be no more arrests for illegal liquor- 
selling, except by accident.—PAiladelphia Led- 
ger, Sept. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE PEARY PARTY. 

New York Sun, Sept. 7.—It is gratifying 
that Prof. Heilprin, the leader of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences’ expedition 
to Greenland, has already published a conclu- 
sive denial of what he terms the ‘‘ alarming 
and greatly exaggerated reports” with regard 
to the present condition and prospects of 
Lieut. Peary. The inference many people are 
likely to draw from some statements that have 
been made is that Peary’s expedition was badly 
conceived and inadequately organized and 
equipped. Such statements are not supported 
by the known facts, and the impression they 
are likely to create is erroneous and unjust. 
It is unfortunate, certainly, that the wholly 
unlooked for failure of Peary’s negotiations 
for transportation to the far north left him no 
time to secure the credentials from Denmark 
that would have enabled the agents of that 
Government in Greenland to be of some slight 
assistance to him; but, as Prof. Heilprin says, 
this circumstance does not materially af- 
fect the prospects of the expedition. The 
accident to Lieut. Peary, which largely im- 
pairs his efficiency this fall, is of greater 
moment. There is no doubt that, if the acci- 
dent had not occurred, with his energy and 
activity he would have assured the provision 
of plenty of fresh meat for the winter, if it 
was to be found between Port Foulke and his 
camp. He would also have made a prelimin- 
ary reconnoissance on the inland ice in the 
direction of Humboldt Glacier, and would thus 
probably have gained experience that would 
be valuable on his long trip next spring. His 
hunting projects will doubtless be carried out, 
but his accident compelled him to give up his 
preliminary journey on the inland ice. In the 
opinion of Prof. Heilprin, Dr. Cook, and 
Lieut. Peary himself, there is no reason now 
to believe that the accident will retard or thwart 
the main purposes of his expedition. In a pri- 
vate letter, written by Peary at his present 
camp, and from which we are at liberty 
to quote, he says: ‘‘ The accident will inter- 
fere with my proposed work of surveying 
this fall, but it will not interfere with the 
two principal objects of the expedition, namely, 
the determination of the northern terminus 
and the study of the Whale Sound natives.” 
The weak point in Peary’s entire project was 
his proposed dependence upon himself while 
returning to the settlements of South Green- 
land. The boat journey to Upernavik has 
twice been made successfully, but its dangers 
are very considerable. The Peary party, how- 
ever, will not be subjected to this risk. An 
expedition to bring them back will certainly be 
sent next summer. It will cost but a few 
thousand dollars, for it will have a known des- 
tination which can be reached by steam during 
ten or twelve weeks of every year. It will not 
be difficult to raise the trifling sum of money 
required for this purpose. 





THE HIRSCH FUND—A GRAVE ACCU- 
SATION. 


The People (Socialist, New York), Sept. 6.— 
For several years the Jewish manufacturing 
capitalists and Jewish workmen, in New York 


‘especially, had got into a hand to hand strug- 


gle. Notall the endeavors put forth to play 
upon those workmen the ‘‘ race and religion” 
dodge were of any avail; rabbis, Jewish politi- 
cians and other hypocrites had tried their sweet- 
est blandishments upon their ‘‘coreligionists,”’ to 
wheedle them into abandoning their labor or- 
ganizations; and rely upon the good will and race 
sympathies of their employers, most of whom 
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were Jews themselves. The unions were not 
abandoned; the result was a series of strikes in 
not a few of which the Jewish workmen came 
out victorious, and in all of which the Jewish 
employers suffered severely. The _ re- 
ligion game having failed, the Jew- 
ish employers turned to new tactics. A 
brutal attack was suddenly directed against 
the officers of the unions with the hope, 
through intimidation, to break up these. In 
this attempt the courts, the Sheriffs, and the 
police all stooped to takea hand. The vio- 
lence of the attack notwithstanding, it was not 
a whit more successful than the previous 
course of wheedling. The Jewish workmen 
remained firm; the Jewish employers’ troubles 
continued. At that moment accident placed 
into their hands the Baron Hirsch fund for the 
assistance of the Russian Jews. The Jewish 
employers seized the opportunity, and what 
all previous tactics had failed to effect now is 
in a fair way of being accomplished. Under 
the pretense of ‘‘ helping” the Russian Jews, 
the operators of the fund are rearing an 
army of the cheapest of cheap labor. The 
competition among the Jewish workmen 
is now fierce. Trades in which they once 
could earn some sort of aliving are now 
ruined. Those who worked before are now 
thrown out of work; those who now are at 
work are kept below the minimum of a living. 
The Baron Hirsch fund, instead of being a 
blessing, has become a curse to Jewish labor 
in New York. 





NATIONAL AID FOR THE FAIR. 

Chicago Daily News, Sept. 7.—The decision 
of the World’s Fair management to ask Con- 
gress for a loan of $5,000,000, to be used in 
furthering the objects of the Fair, is in keeping 
with the eternal fitness of things. The Fair as 
projected is national in its design and scope. 
It is not merely a Chicago fair. It is not an 
Illinois fair. It is not even a Northern fair. It 
belongs sentimentally and theoretically to the 
whole of the United States. This is manifest 
from the manner in which the many States, 
acting as States, have appropriated money to 
place their exhibits upon a proper financial 
footing. With all the States represented as 
States by State officials the Fair loses all its 
local aspects and becomes national and general. 
It is true that it is to be held in Chicago, but 
no other point could have been selected that 
could have have done as much to desectionalize 
it in its character. And, with the the Fair an 
enterprise of the whole people, it is due to it 
that the National Government should leave 
nothing undone to make it a credit to the coun- 
try and to the American people. Chicago has 
responded liberally to meet the requirements 
imposed by Congress to secure the location of 
the Fair. In fact, everything has been done 
for the Fair that can justifiablysbe demanded 
of Chicago. 





THE RAILROAD AS A Town-BUILDER.—A 
little object lesson was sent in a dispatch yes- 
terday. It stated*that the town of Middle- 
ton, which had once been a flourishing busi- 
ness place, was sold for $650; that the 
reason for this decay was because a railroad 
that had promised to go through it had gone 
around it. They say like causes always 
produce like results. The modern town is 
more often the product of railroads than any- 
thing else. There are a few natural sites for 
cities, on the seashore, around great harbors; 
but in the interior most towns are built by 
railroads.—Salt Lake Tribune, Sept. 5. 


THe DesServeD ILi-Luck or THE DuTCH 
STEAMERS.—It is hard to keep from using cuss 
words about those Dutch steamers. The 
Obdam and Didam have been in various kinds 
of hard luck lately, and now the Dudédledam 
justifies her concentrated bad name by having 
a ‘‘ terrific experience.” The old song of the 
man with the steam leg, ‘‘ The richest mer- 
chant in Rotterdam, ri tu, ri tu,” is in order— 
if anybody can sing it nowadays.—Buffalo 
Evening News, Sept. 7. 
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t Health. Sept.,6pp. <A paper read before the American Medical Temperance 
Association at Prohibition Park 

Deaths by Violence in Massachusetts, Medico-Legal Investigation of. 
Presbrey, M.D. Jour. of Nervous and Mental Disease, Sept., 7 pp. 


Economics in Italy. Achielle Loria. Anna/s Amer, Academy, Sept., 22 pp. An 
examination of the development of Economics in Italy from the middle of the 
century to the present time, 

Encyclical (The) and American Iron-Workers and Coal-Miners. 
Morgan M. Sheedy. 
ject of wages. 

Health Habits of Distinguished Men, Herald of Health, Sept., 4 pp. 

Peasants (the), The Present Condition of, in the Russian Empire. 
Combes de Lestrade. Annals Amer. Academy, Sept., to pp. 

Purity (Public): Its Perils; Its Defense. Joseph May. Unitarian, Sept., 3 pp. 
Affirms that the most serious influence unfavorable to public purity is the 
newspaper. 

Servants’ Story (A). Lucy Agnes Hayes. Good Housekeeping, Sept.,6pp. A 
mixture of the bitter and the sweet of everyday life. 

Socialism and Labor. The Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. Cath. World, Sept., 
17 pp. The question considered from the authoritative pronouncement of the 
Encyclical, that the mission of the Church is not only to save souls, but also to 
save society. 


Silas D. 


The Rev. 
Cath. World, Sept.,12 pp. Refers especially to the sub- 


Vicomte 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Beaconsfield (Lord), Was He the Sun? A Lecture in the year 3000, J. A. Farrer. 
Gentleman's Mag., London, Sept., 6 pp. 

Commons and Commoners. Leisure Hour, London, Aug.,9 pp. 
tive of the Commons of England. 

Constitutien Making (Recent) in the United States. 
Amer .Academy, Sept., 56 pp. 
ington. 

Dress¥(Artistic Hygienic). With Pen Portraits of Mrs. Frank Stuart Porter. 
Helen Potter. Werner's Voice Mag., Sept., 3 pp. 

Euthanasia: The Pleasures of Dying. E. P. Buffet, M.D. NV. Z.and Yale Rev., 
Sept.,12 pp. Gives reasons for believing that dying is usually as painless and 
pleasant as sinking into a sleep. 

Hoonah Indians Visit Sitka. Anna Maxwell. 
their customs, dances, etc. 

London Streets (Some). E. K, Pearce, 
Historical reminiscences, 

Meydoum Pyramid (the), A Day at. The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M.A. Gentle- 
man’s Mag., London, Sept., 18 pp. Descriptive and historical. 

Pitcairn’s Island, Letters from. Rosalind A. Young. Overland, Sept., 14 pp. 
Presents a view of life on the Island and the peculiar institutions established by 
the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty. 


Illus, Descrip- 


Francis N. Thorpe. Annals 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wash- 


Overland, Sept.,4 pp. Describes 


Gentleman's Mag., London, Sept., ro pp. 


Redwoods (the) of Lagoon Creek, A Day in. Laura Lyon White. Overland, 
Sept., 4 pp. Describes a visit to a redwood forest. 
Tomato (The). Eunice C.Corbett. Good Housekeeping, Sept.,2 pp. Its history 


and many uses, 
Trout Fishing in California. 
Descriptive. 
Un-American Tendencies, Rev. Carlos Martyn, D.D. Avena, Sept.,9 pp. Seen 
in the American readiness to put on Europe's discarded rags of aristocracy. 
United States Frigate Constitution (the), History of. Capt. H. D. Smith, U. S. 
Rev. Cutter Service. United Service. 18 pp. 


Woman, How She Accepts. Alice Meynell. Merry England, London, Sept., 
3 pp. Woman’s improvement in politeness to man, 


Ramon E, Wilson, Overland, Sept., 18 pp. Illus. 





GERMAN. 


SCIENCE. 


Electricity, New Inventions in the department of. Direktor Hermann Kriitcer 
(Leipzig). Die Natur, Aug. (31, 32), Halle, 44 pp. Describes a hand-regulator 
for the utilization of electric light for stage eftects, and other inventions. 


Light (White) The physieal character of. Dr. Eugen Dreher, Die Natur, Halle, 


Aug., 4 pp. 
~e SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Social Democratic State (a), The Psychological Impossibility of, 
bert-Soldern, Grenzboten. Leipzig, Aug. 11 pp. 

Wages and Price of Grain. Th. Barth. Die Nation. Berlin, Aug.,1p. Main- 
tains the view that increase in the price of grain, is attended with a rise in the 
rent of land, but not in the rate of wages. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Danish Times (In). Grenzdoten, Leipzig, Aug.,4 pp. (4) The Town Musician. 
Reminiscences of boyhood’s days. 

Emperor and Empress (the), Visiting peewee of. Ueber Land und Meer, Stutt- 
art, Aug., 114 pp., with full page illustration of the Emperor's royal entry into 
.ondon, and another of his reception by the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

Fans. Hubert Janitschek Die Nation, Berlin, Aug. 4. A chatty article sug- 

gested by the Fan Exhibition in Carlsruhe. 

Gold in South Africa and Australia. C. Suess. Die Nation, Berlin, Aug.,2 pp. 

A reply to criticisms on the writer's published conclusions on this subject. 
Portuncula Feast (The), in Holzhausen. K.M. Ueber Land und Meer, Stutt- 
gar. Aug.,¢col. Suggests the pleasant contrast afforded by the mingling of 
aris fashions with the unchanging Bavarian costumes as witnessed during this 
special feast of the Church. 


R. von Schu- 


Prague, The Exhibition at. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Aug. 4 col. Des- 
cription of the national buildings and of the princely pavilions, with illustration 
of the pavilion of the Prince of Hanau. 

Saltzburg, The Neighborhood of, in Winter. Barthoiomaus von Werner, Uns- 


ere Zeit, Leipzig, Aug., 18 pp. Descriptive. 
Sea-shore (By the). Heicrich Landsberger. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, 
Aug., 1p. With Illustration. Short story of love and adventure. 
Snowshoing, History and Development of. Die Natur, Halle, Aug., (Nos. 32-33) 
‘4 pp. Treats the art of snowshoeing as of great ethnographical interest, as 


illustrated in the exploration of Greenland by Nansen and his five brave 
followers, 
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Swiss Lakes (the), On the Shores of. Waldemar Kaden. Ueber Land und Meer, 
Stuttgart, Aug., 24 pp. With illustrations. 


Switzerland, Celebration of the Festival of the Confederation. Ueber Land und 
Meer, 24 pp. incl. illustrations. 


Vesuvius, An Eruption of. Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, August. With 
double-page illustration. 


Vineyard (The) of the Future. B. Ost. Gartendaude, Leipzig, July, 2 pp. Des 
es Karl Edward Haupt’s system of growing vineyards under glass in North- 
rmany. 


What is to be the End of it? Grenzéoten, Leipzig,August, 6 pp. Gives the particu- 
lars of acoid blooded murder committed by a boy for pocket money after inviting 
others to partake in the adventure in the most matter of fact manner. 


Vienna, anaes through. V. Chiavacci. Gartenlaude, August,8pp. With 
Hlustrations by W. Gause. 


Zonen-Tariff System (The). Ueder Land und Meer, Stuttgart, August, 1 col.,with 
portrait of Dr. Franz Perrot, who proposed to introduce the penny postage sys- 
tem into railway passenger traffic. 





FRENCH. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Squadron, In the. Etienne de Messignac. Correspondant, Paris, June to, 
pp. 18. Account of a jonrney in the Isiand of Corsica, whither the writer went 
in one of the vessels of the French Mediterranean squadron. 


Moscow, During the Burning. A. Le Rebours. Le Correspondant, Paris, June 25. 

pp. 16. Extracts from the journal of M. de Malherbe, who was curate of the 

rench Church of St. Louis at Moscow during the conflagration of that city at 
the time of Napoleon's invasion of Russia. 

Napoleon, Origin of the Name. E. Rodocanacht. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, June 15 
pp. 9. Maintaining that Napoleon isa contraction of Napoleone, which indicates 
that the family came from Naples. 

Paris, Foreign Society at. Comte Paul Vasili. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, June 15 
pp. 28. First article on certain foreign titled families which have established 
themselves at Paris. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Africa (Central), A Lady’s Letters from; A Journey from Mandala, Shire 
Highlands, to Ui. Lake Tanganyika, and Back. Jane F. Moir. With introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Macmillan & Co. 

Algebraist (an), The Life Romance of. G, Winslow Pierce. J. G. Cupples, 
Boston. Cloth, $2. 

Architectural Design and Building Construction, A Dictionary of the Leading 
Technical and Trade Terms of. New Illus. Edition. Ward, k, Bowden & 
Co. Cloth, $2. 

Electricity and Magnetism, the Mathemetical Theory of, An Introduction to. 

. T. A. Emtage, M.A. Macmillan & Co. $1.90. 

Eloquence (Forensic). A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Oratory as 
Exemplified in Great Speeches of Famous Orators. J. Goss. The S. Carson Co., 
San Francisco, Cloth, $1.25. 

English Writers: An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature. Vol. 
Vii, From Caxton to Coverdale. H. Morley, Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

French Revolution (The), A History. Thomas Carlyle. Minerva Library. 
Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co, Cloth, 75c.; hf. calf, $1.75. 

Hand (The Right): Left Handedness. Nature Series. Sir Daniel Wilson. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Harr.son (President), The Speeches of, on His Present Trip from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific. Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co., Kansas City. Cloth, $t.00. 

Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems, Essays Upon. Vol. I. Dr. August 
Weismann. Edited by Edward B, Poulton, Selmar Schoenland, and Arthur E, 
Shipley. Authorized Tieadiation: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 
$ Karpatiiians (the), A Girlin. Ménie Murial Dowie. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, 

ir .50. 

Machinist (The General). By Practical Machinists. Ward, Lock, Bowden & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00. 
$ March of Man (The), and other Poems. Alfred Hayes. Macmillan & Co. 

1.25. 

Mens Christi and Other Problems in Theology and Christian Ethics. John 
Steinfort Kedney, D.D. 5S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

are {Greek), A Study of. Ellen M. Mitchell. Introduction by W. R. 
Aiger. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

Phonology (Old English), Synopsis of. Being a Systematic Account of Old 
English Vowels ana Consonants,and their Correspondences in Cognate Languages. 
A. L. Mayhew, A.M. Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Politics, The Elements of. Henry Sidgwick, Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

Rodney. English Men of Action Series. David Hannay. Macmillan & Co. 
6oc. 


Sarcognomy (Therapeutic); the Application of the Science of the Soul, Brain, 
and Body to the Therapeutic hey “a and Treatment of Bodily and Mental 
Diseases. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M.D. J. G. Cupples, Boston. Cloth, $s. 

Sartur Resartus, Heroes and Hero-Worship, Past and Present. Thomas 
—— Minerva Library. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. Cloth, 75c.; hf. calf, 

1.75. 

Shorthand Lessons (Eclectic), Copious Exercises for Practice. Prof. J. G. 
Cross. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 75¢. 

Stonemason and Bricklayer. By Various Practical Writers. Ward, Lock, Bow- 
den & Co, Cloth, $2.00. 

Tabernacle (The) im Sinai: An Account of the Structure, Significance, and 
Spiritual Lessons of the Mosaic Tabernacle Erected in the Wilderness of Sinai. 
D. A. Randall, D.D. Bradley & Woodruff, Boston, Cloth, $1.50. 

Teaching in Three Continents: Personal Notes on the Educational Systems of 
the World. W.C. Grasby. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Topics of the Times. The Rev. Howard MacQueary. United States Book Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Washington. The Writings of, Including His Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford. In 14 vo Vol. X. G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

Wellington (Arthur), Duke of, The Life of. Charles Duke Yonge, Minerva 
Library. Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. Cioth, 75c.; hf. calf, $1.75. 


THE LIVERARY DIGEST. [Sept. 12, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, September 2. 


The President receives Secretary Tracy at Cape May......Senator Hiscock 
speaks in Oswego County on honest money...... The Prohibition Convention 
meets in Albany; a State Committee is appointed...... The Social Science 


Association at Saratoga discusses labor organizations and trades unions...... 
‘The American Sabbath Union protests against the opening of the World’s 
Fair on Sunday.... . The Grand Conclave of Knights Templar of the State 
at Saratoga installs officers for the ensuing year ; Oswego is selected as the 
next meeting place...... Forty-three Russian Jews, who left the United States. 
for Brazil last spring, return to New York City; they claim to have been 
cheated by false representations...... The State Liquor Dealers’ Association 
meets in New York City. and elects W. R. Oliver, of Brooklyn, president 
wshtes No evidence of explosion as a cause of the Park Place disaster is dis- 
closed at the inquest. 


The State Department receives a dispatch from Minister Egan at Santiago, 
Chili, reporting the entire success of the revolution,..... The twenty first 
anniversary of the battle of Sedan is observed in Germany...... Emperor 
William and Chancellor von Caprivi start for Horn to meet Emperor Francis 
Joseph at the Austrian manceuvres...... An overflow of the River Barrow 
causes much damaze in Ireland. 


Thursday, September 3. 


The Democratic State Convention of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, nomin- 
ates Robert E. Wright for Auditor-General and A. L. Tilden for State 
Treasurer, and adopts a platform of 22 planks, chiefly denunciatory of the 
Republican party...... The Prohibition Convention at Albany nominates J. 
W. Bruce for Governor, and adjourns...... Governor Hill speaks at a County 
Fair at Wellsville, N. Y...... Horace B. Silliman, o. Cohoes, is elected Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College...... At Gettysburg, Pa., three monuments are 
dedicated to Illinois regiments...... Many delegates are chosen for the Repub- 
lican State Convention at Rochester. 


The German Government removes the prohibition upon American pork...... 
The fall manceuvres of both the French and Austrian armies begin...... 
Ex-President Balmaceda is said to be aboard the steamer Conde//a, bound for 
San Francisco. 


Friday, September 4. 


The President appoints John S. Durham (colored), of Kentucky, the present 
Consul at San Domingo, to be Minister Resident for Hayti...... The House 
Resolution, declaring that the General Assembly has no power to annul the 
convict lease, passes the Tennessee Senate...... The Social Science Associa- 
tion closes its annual session at Saratoga...... The Chicago World's Fair 
Corporation asks for a loan of $5,000,000 from the Government...... Three 
people are injured in a collision on the Brooklyn Bridge...... In New York 
qty: Secretary Foster confers with Collector Fassett...... F. B. Wallace 
& Co. assign on account of the suicide of Edward Linn, a member of the 
firm...... A mass meeting of Hebrew workmen, held at Cooper Union, 
donounces the Baron Hirsch fund. 


Lord Salisbury is asking concerted action of the Treaty Powers in demand- 
ing explanations from the Porte concerning the recent passage of an armed 


Russian fleet through the Dardanelles...... The Sultan dismisses the Turkish 
Ministry on account of inefficiency in dealing with brigandage...... The 
manceuvres of the armies of Austria and France are continued...... The 


Catholic Congress, in session through the week at Berlin, resolves that the 
time has come to convoke an International Catholic Congress to consider the 
restoration of temporal power to the Pope,and appoints a committee of 
arrangements...... atrick Egan, United States Minister to Chili, pursuant 
to instructions from Washington, recognizes the Provisional Government 
formed by the Congress party. 


Saturday, September 5. 


The Chilian Minister leaves Washington...... The President goes gunning 
for snipe...... District and County Conventions of both parties are held in 
many places in New York State...... In Texas train robbers are overtaken by 
a band of rangers and thirteen robbers and two rangers are killed...... In 
New York City, Swiss societies celebrate the 600th anniversary of the Swiss 
Perpetuai Alliance...... Secretary Foster and Collector Fassett sail for New- 
port on the Revenue Cutter Grant. 


Lord Salisbury 1s advised by the Ministers of Germany and Austria to delay 
diplomatic action in the Dardanelles affair...... The Foreign Committee of 
the World’s Fair Commission sails from Southampton for New York...... The 
crops in Ireland are seriously damaged by rain...... Russian advices report 
the discovery of immense coal oil fields in the region of the Caspian Sea 
The Prince Consort of Hawaii dies. 


Sunday, September 6, 


eeeeee 


Delegates are arriving in Rochester to attend the Republican State Conven- 
tion on Wednesday...... Senator Frye addresses a Temperance meeting at 
Lewiston, Me...... Beni. F. Hall, ex-Chief Justice of Colorado, dies in 
Auburn, N. Y...... There is an unprecedented movement of grain in the 
West...... General Grubb, Minister to Spain, arrives in New York City 
Swiss societies continue their festivities. 


It is eported from Constantinople that the ex-Grand Vizier was dismissed 
for conspiring to depose the Sultan, and 1s now in prison...... The Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Saxony visit the Austrian Archduke Albrecht. 
scvsds Mr. Gladstone favors a larger labor representation in Parliament, but 
not the formation of a Labor party. 


Monday, September 7. 


Labor Day is generally observed throughout the country...... The brig 
Tahiti arrives in Drake's Bay, near San Francisco, with a cargo of Gilbert 
Islanders, believed to be slaves..... «The Board of Trade of Minneapolis 
declines to cojperate with the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce in an effort to 
unite the two cities...... Secretary Tracy orders the warship Pensacola to 
proceed at once to Honolulu to protect American interests. 


Advices are received of the arrest of General Alikhanoff in Afghanistan as 
a Russian spy...... The Trades Union Congress opens at Newcastle...... The 
steel works at Belckow, Yorkshire, shut down for want of orders: several 
thousand workmen are idle..... -The International Agricultural Congress 
begins its session at The Hague...... A growing unrest is reported in Samoa. 


Tuesday, September 8. 


Lieutenant-Governor Jones publishes an open letter to Grover Cleveland, 
warning him against any alliance with Mr. Flower...... It is said in Washing- 
ton that the President will appoint James S. Clarkson, Secretary of War...... 
ae. Conn., celebrates the rroth anniversary of the Battle of Groton 

eights. 


Denmark removes the prohibition upon American pork...... Emperor 
William is cordially received at Munich...... The Trades Union Congress at 
Newcastle resolves in favor of an international eight-hour law...... The 


Queen of Roumania is dangerously ill in Venice......A gale at Halifax dam- 
ages shipping. 
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THE CYCLOPADIA OF 


TEMPERANCE ano 
PROHIBITION 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 





This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statisical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
subject—-moral, economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ieal, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., etc.,—-are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 

N. Y Opserver: “ An authority.” 

Tre InrTER-OceEaAN, Chicago: * A book of value.” 

New York Recorver: “ Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CurisTIAN Enquirer, N. Y.: * Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocnesteER Mornine HERALD: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston HERALD: ‘It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JounNAL, Louisville: ‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 

Tue Cuicaco Datty News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less real demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. . . . 

‘There can be no doubt that this cyclopedia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms, but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 





AMERICAN REFORMERS 


A Biographical Series of Twelve Eminent Reformers. 
Edited by CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. To be Pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly, in Uniform Size and Style, 12mo, 
Cloth, Neatly Bound in Twelve Volumes. Price per 
Volume, as Issued, $1.50. To Subscribers for the 
Series, the Price for the Forthcoming Volumes, which 
are Not Yet Published, will be Ninety Cents Per Vol- 
ume, Postage Free. 


Five Vols. of the Series, Now Ready. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITA- 

TOR. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 591 pp. 

“T do not know of any novel which has given me 
} 80 much pleasure for many years.”—Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt. 

HORACE GREELEY: THE EDITOR. 

By Francis Nicol Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

‘“Worthy to stand beside the biographies of Henry 
Clay by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick Henry by Professor 
Moxes Coit Tyler."—The New York Evangelist. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRIS- 

TIAN MERCHANT. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 

349 pp. 

‘** Reads like a romance."’— Mid-Continent. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS: THE COL- 

ORED ORATOR, By Frederic May Holland. 

423 pp. 

“A charming volume."'— Post-Hapress, Rochester. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE EMANCI- 

PATOR. By Prof. C. W. French. 400 pp. 


**Admirably written, and covers every point."’"— 
Morning Herald, Rochester. 


DR. S.G. HOWE: THE PHILANTHRO- 
PIST. By Hon. F. B. Sanborn. 3870 pp. 








NOT YET ISSUED. 
Wi. LLOYD GARRISON : THE ABOLI- 
TIONIST. By A. H. Grimke. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER : THE PUL- 
PIT JUPITER. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 
JOHN B. GOUGH: THE APOSTLE OF 
COLD WATER. By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 
CHARLES SUMNER: THE SCHOLAR 
IN POLITICS. By A. H. Grimke. 
HORACE MANN: THE EDUCATOR. By 
Hon. Frank B, Sanborn. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: THE POET OF 
FREEDOM. By Sloane Kennedy. 





Special Offer to Advance Subscribers. 


Any subscriber for any of our periodicals, whose 
current subscription is paid, will be entitled to the 
forthcoming volumes atthe Specian Apvance Sus- 
SCRIPTION Rate, viz.: 90 Cents per Volume, 
provided he subscribes for the full set of Twelve vol- 
umes and signs and returns Acceptance Blank, given 
herewith. No money need be sent for any forthcoming 
volume until notification is received that it is ready for 
delivery. Either of the volumes now ready (see above) 
will be sent as a “*‘ Specimen Copy ”’ on receipt of $1.50. 
Remember: Each volume is complete in itself, 


Sign and Return the Following Subscrip- 
tion Blank or a Copy of it. 
Funk & WaGNALLs, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

Please enter my name as a subscriber for the Biogra- 
phical Series of Twelve Eminent American Reformers, 
to be completed in 12 volumes. I am entitled to receive 
the forthcoming volumes which are not yet published 
at 90 cents per volume, as per your special offer. I 
enclose amount in full for each book already issued, 
and I will remit 90 centsfor each forthcoming book 
when notified that it is ready for delivery. 
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A COLOSSAL WORK. | 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS 


On All Subjects : 





From All Sources : 


Theological, Patristic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc., Welsh. 
Edited by 


The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
With introduction by 


Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 





Royal 8vo., 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price, 
per vol. , $3.50; the set, $20.00, Carriage free. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosophical, Bio- 
graphical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, Theological 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientific basis for professional use. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this unique and immense work. It isa grand illustration 
book, combining the advantages of a ‘ common- 
place’ book, a homiletical ‘* encyclopedia” or ** dic- 
tionary ’’ of illustrations, and a “ compendium” of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that 
has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service to the intelligent reader. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
Northern Christian Advocate: ‘“*No description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.” 
The Interior, Chicago: “‘A veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 


Inter-Ocean, Chicago: “‘ Every chapter and page 
marks the painstaking scholarship and orderly methods 
of the editors. It is the cream of wisdom, the very 
gems of thought, which have been left as legacies by 
the wisest men and women, brought side by side and 
made to bear directly upon the subject under dis- 
cussion.”” 


British Quarterly Review: “In the presence of 
* Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We 
can say only that almost every conceivable source has 
been explored. In the spirit of the largest catholicity, 
and yet without sacrifice of religious fidelity, extracts 
are taken from ancient and modern preachers of every 
church and school ; from books and from periodicals ; 
from theologians and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, London, England: *‘\t is 
worthy to be ranked with the great wall of China, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, or the Pyramids of Egypt. 
It is very comprehensive. Of untold value 
to those who are wise enough to purchase it, studious 
enough to consult it: vigorous enough to digest it.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 








THE LITHRARY DIGEST. 












be 


burns it. 


are not. 


Nobody cares 
how much oil 
»§\ alamp burns— 
me Oil is cheap. 
ye But, if the 
: ‘*Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘Pittsburgh’? 


Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’? 
is easy to manage ; the others 
The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 
them.‘ Send for a primer. * 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 











DIXON’S 4 
ORBIT 

i Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads, 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lit- 

rary Digest and send l6c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


4 Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
; worth double the money. 





We loan in the prosperous city of TACOMA 

/0 and vicinity only. No drought. No pests. 

One-third valuation. Safe as U. S. Bonds. 
Successful experience. 


TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


| Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 
adds comfort and $1 in value to every nate 


sy / FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 





of shoes. Everybody needs them. 

Sauapie pate, Ge the, for Spahe wich chisel, 

samp) , or 50c. for chisel, 

&e. ‘Address Woodman Co., Box 2872, 
Boston, Mass, 





A Special Circular of Information is ready for dis- 
tribution by the 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


and will be sent on ——— to 
PRESIDE DAVID J. HILL, 
Term begins, Sept. 10th. Rochester, N. Y. 


Talking Right Out in Meeting. 


He read that invaluable book, ‘‘ Before an Audience; 
or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking,” by Nathan 
Sheppard, and made a forcible speech with great satis- 
faction. ‘‘ Profoundly philosophical." —Joseph T. Dur- 
yea, D.D. “ Replete with practical sense.’"—Prof. J. 
H. Gilmore, of Rochester University. ‘‘It knocks to 
flinders the theories of elocutionists."—¥. Y. Hvan- 
gelist. Cloth, 75 cents, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 














Analytical 
Bible 
Roneordanee. 





Young’s great ‘‘ Ana- 
lytical Concordance to 
the Bible designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible — exhibits 
311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s Concor- 
dance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words — all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles (Cruden’s 
has not one—a lack greatly 
lessening its usefulness to 
the critical scholar), to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and highly valuable 
features. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: ‘ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.” One large vol. 4to. 
printed on heavy paper. 
Price, in stout cloth bind- 
ing, $5.00, transportation 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor place, New York. 





IN RAPID PREPARATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD PBICTIONARY 


—— OF THE —— 


ENGLISH | ANGUAGE: 


See eee yyy 








PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


(SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE NEW PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc, NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 (in one 
volume ; if in two volumes, $14). But all persons who will sign 
and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only $7 
(in one volume ; $9 if wanted in two volumes) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Periodicals. 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


‘“*Tt will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.”"— 7he Boston Journalof Education. 

‘*T do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English language.”’"—J. W. BasHrorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


‘“* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . . . The Century is a 
lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the English People’s Word Book.’’—Tueo. 
W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


It Has a Staff of Over One Hundred Editors. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


Invariable Conditions of Our Special Offer. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least December 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or a copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least December 1, 
1891, pe the amount of .one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THE 
Homi.etic Review, $3; THE Missionary REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
$2; THe Voice, $1; THe Literary Dicesr, $3. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 Astor PLACE, N. Y.: 


I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DoLLar in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining S1x* DOLLARS when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery, It is understood that if I am 
not satisfied with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 














*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the word Six by writing over it the word ve. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS Publishers 18 & 20 Astor Place WN. Y. 
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